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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_-——~——_ 
HE prospects of the Treaty of Washington appear at the pre- 
sent moment to be but poor. The Senate on Saturday approved 
a modified form of Supplemental Article, intended, or at least 
presumably intended, to remove our difficulty about the Indirect 
‘Claims, by a majority of 42 to 8, some 21 Senators not voting. 
But the modifications were certainly not welcome to the British 
Government, and according to some of the last accounts we 
have received, the American Government has absolutely declined 
to propose any further modification of the Senate’s modified 
Article. It was rumoured on Thursday in a telegram to 
the Times that the Treaty was as good as “dead ;” and Mr. 
Gladstone, though he stated on Thursday night that the 
telegram which stated that negotiations were “actually or 
virtually at an end” was “incorrect,” did not say anything to 
keep hope alive. The latest telegram from America was some- 
what more cheerful, and both Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Granville’s 
tone yesterday breathed more of hope, but the general drift of the 
newsis unfavourable. It is certain that the American Government, 
while apparently caring little about the pecuniary question, has 
staked its dignity on eliciting an opinion from the Geneva Arbi- 
¢rators upon the Indirect Claims, and this is precisely the point 
which our Government has steadily refused to yield. The funda- 
mental difference of view is, probably, deeper than it seems. 














A very odd telegraphic correspondence between Mr. Fish and 
General Schenck on the subject has somehow been got hold of by 
the New York Herald, from which the Manchester Guardian 
republished it. Mr. Fish insists, apparently, throughout it, that 
he never made, and never intended to make, any pecuniary 
demand on Great Britain for the Indirect Claims,—a remarkable 
statement, which we have tested elsewhere,—that he only wished to 
get a decision against them which would bind us both in future; 
but he persists that there shall be no withdrawal of any part of 
the Case ; and he apparently wishes to get a general pledge from 
Great Britain that in case of our being engaged in any future 
war, and the United States being neutral and failing in any 
degree to observe their neutral obligations, Great Britain will 
make and advance ‘no complaints or claims against the United 
States by reason or on account of any indirect, remote, or con- 
Sequential results of such failure.” Of course, as this covers every 
“indirect” and every ‘‘ remote” consequence of such failure, it 
became important to know what ‘‘indirect” and “remote” mean, 
and though Lord Granville was quite willing to abandon any claim in 
respect of such indirect, consequential, and remote losses as we 
have recently been fighting against, that did not satisfy Mr. Fish, 
who said that events never repeat themselves, and that the conse- 
quential losses in the next case of the kind are sure to be some- 
thing very different from those of the last. This difference, and 
the difference about the right of the Tribunal to pronounce on the 
whole ** Case” submitted, appear to have been the main points of 
dispute. We do not yet know how the difference on either of 
these points was treated in the United States’ Senate, nor on what 
that body's ‘ modifications” actually turned. If the Supple- 


mental Article is ever signed, Parliament is to debate it before it 
is ratified. 





Sir Stafford Northcote, questioned by Mr. Bouverie in the 
House of Commons on Monday as to his Exeter speech, replied 
that he had been correctly reported, and added,—‘I thought 
it right to say what [ did upon that occasion, because I had seen 
an announcement that a despatch of Mr. Fish, dated the 16th of 
April, had just been published in America, and which was, there- 
fore, sure to be published in this country, from which those read- 
ing it must infer that the claims for consequential damages had 
been formally presented to the Commissioners at Washington, who 
had made no objection to them. I thought it right, as one of the 
Commissionera, instantly to contradict such an assumption, in 
order to prevent an incorrect impression on the subject getting 
abroad. I made use of the expressions which have been referred 
to without any previous consultation with either of my colleagues 
or any member of the Government, in order to state on 
my own authority that this was not at all the view which 
I, at least, took of the matter.” We cannot think that Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s explanation is sufficient. He went far 
beyond the point of contradicting the assumption that ‘con- 
sequential damages had been formally presented to the Commis- 
sioners at Washington, who had made no objection to them.” 
He declared that the British Commissioners had assured their 
Government that they had received a promise that the indirect 
claims should not be presented,—a promise which, if in writing, 
should have been registered, and produced long ago in the most 
formal manner; and if only oral, should not have been produced, nay, 
should not have been relied on at all. That Sir Stafford North- 
cote really believes in this promise we all know, but does Lord 
Granville believe in it? It isthe sort of thing on which, as we 
showed last week, misunderstanding is extremely easy ; and assur- 
edly Lord Granville has given no sign in his published despatches 
of his belief in, or at all events, his reliance on it. 


The Right Hon. Montague Bernard, the Oxford Professor of 
International Law, delivered on ‘Tuesday, in the presence of the 
Vice-Chancellor and a large audience, a very able lecture on the 
Washington Treaty, in which, however, he made no ‘‘revelations” 
as to the secret history of the Indirect Claims. On the contrary, 
he rather pointedly declared that, as one of the negotiators, he had 
no right to speak on “a question of the greatest delicacy and 
importance, upon which the later negotiations between the twa 
Governments have not yet been concluded,”—a virtual reproof 
to Sir Stafford Northcote. The new points in the political bear- 
ings of his lecture were two:—(1) his position that the choice of 
words in a treaty cannot be determined on purely scientific prin- 
ciples, since ‘‘ the sensitive and punctilious self-respect of Govern- 
ments and nations has to be consulted, and discussion must never 
be suffered to degenerate into altercation,” nay, that “it is often 
necessary, for the sake of agreement, to accept a less finished or 
even a less accurate expression, instead of a more finished or 
more accurate one,’—a remark for which he has been much 
censured, but which is none the less true, though it may 
be, and we think is, equally true that a negotiation should 
be broken off altogether, rather than that the negotia- 
tors should accept expressions so inaccurate as to be the 
fruitful source of new quarrels. (2.) Professor Bernard remarked 
that there is in the American character on questions of foreign 
policy ‘‘a certain vein of unr abl ,” due to ‘ the extra- 
ordinary effect of rapid and prodigious growth and almost bound- 
less prospects, coupled with the habitual sense of security and 
absolute independence.” ‘The remark is true of the superficial 
American foreign policy, but ‘‘the gas on the brain” is apt to 
escape under the slightest prick of sharp visible inconvenience. 





The Duke d'Aumale achieved his first success as a Parliamen- 
tary orator in the French Assembly on Tuesday, in a speech on 
the new Army Bill, which commanded attention, and a good deal 
of applause from the Centre and Right. He declared himself 
for compulsory service and for the abolition of substitutes. He 
regretted the dissolution of the old élite regiments, the only pro- 





posal of General Trochu’s book on Army reform which had been 
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adopted, and in the Duke’s opinion the only one which General 
Trochu had made without adequate reason. He was very| 
emphatic in descanting on the defects of improvised armies, even 
those improvised by the great Napoleon himself. But his great 
hit was a eulogy on the Tricolour flag,—nominally against the 
Communists who substituted the red flag, really against the adhe- 
rents of the white flag,—the Tricolour, “long the emblem of | 
victory, as it is now the emblem of concord and union.” The 
Duke has gained a higher position in France by that moderate | 
success in the Assembly. 


The Derby was run on Wednesday, the winner being the second 
favourite, Cremorne (Mr. H. Savile), and the favourite, Prince | 
Charlie, appearing seventh, that is, “‘nowhere” in the race, andowing | 
his defeat, it is said, to the steepness of the Epsom Downs, his lungs 
being his weak point. The greatest coup was made by the second 
in the race, Mr. Astley’s Makeshift colt, against which the betting 
had been fifty to one before the race. The day was fine, though 
there was some rain in the evening, and the attendance was more 
of a crowd than ever,—numbers bivouacking behind the Grand 
Stand, content enough to be on the ground, and without any wish 
to see the race,—which, when the numbers are so great, it is not 
by any means very easy to see. The result of the race, received at 
the telegraph offices at 29 minutes past 3, was known at Lisbon 
and Gibraltar at 3.30, in Malta at 3.31, Suez, Aden, and Bombay 
at 3.32 p.m. Why is a minute lost between Gibraltar and Malta, 
and another between Malta and India ? 


The most important domestic event of the week is Mr. Justice 
Keogh’s Judgment in the case of the Galway Election delivered on 
Monday, and which occupied many hours in the delivery, and the re- 
ports of which, even in the longest form in which we have seen them 
given in the Irish papers, are of course necessarily very imperfect, 
and not always very intelligible. It is, however, certain that the 
Judgment is conceived in a very one-sided spirit, and couched 
in very passionate and undignified language, and that while 
it condemns with great force and just severity the high 
sacerdotal influence used in favour of Captain Nolan, and rightly 
invalidates his election, on account both of the physical and 
the spiritual terrorism exercised on his behalf,—it positively 
justifies the counter-combination of the landlords for Captain 
Trench, and has nothing but panegyric for their conduct in the 
election. Judge Keogh said that the Galway election presented 
“the most astonishing attempt at ecclesiastical tyranny which the 
whole history of priestly intolerance afforded.” He also defended 
Oliver Cromwell,—Judge Keogh is, nominally at least, a Roman 
Catholic,—from the abuse to which his name had been exposed 
**by the vile tongue of that audacious and mendacious priest, 
Father Conway.” He said the gentry had been hunted through 
the fields by ‘‘ the fellows who followed that obscene monster, 
Pat Barrett.” He spoke of an agent of Father Loftus as a man 
* called upon to vamp up the debauched evidence of that priest,” 
and altogether used language apparently intended to convey the 
passions of a partisan rather than the reprobation of a Judge. 
He expressed his intention of reporting that Archbishop M‘Hale 
and two of his bishops had been guilty of using undue influence 
in the election, and spoke of Captain Nolan’s great crowd of 
2,800 supporters as ‘* mindless cowards, instruments in the hands 
of ecclesiastical despots.” He inclined to think Captain Trench — 
who had only about 600 votes—duly elected, but reserved a case on 
the subject for the Irish Common Pleas, Altogether the Judg- 
ment was far too passionate and partisan to be the blow at spiritual 
despotism in political affairs which it ought to have been, and 
which it was, we suppose, intended to be. The angry feeling 
roused by it in Ireland is intense. 





It is a remarkable fact that Archbishop M‘Hale in the course 
of his examination on this Galway trial, gave a very hearty 
support to the principle of the Ballot for Ireland. ‘I have not 
the least doubt,” he said, ‘ but that the clergy would hail it on 
two grounds,—first, because it would secure the complete freedom 
of the tenant classes from landlord coercion ; secondly, because it 
would screen the clergy themselves from what is sometimes to 
them a very peculiar and unpleasant position, being obliged to come 
forward to defend the freedom and the rights of the tenantry at the 
expense of the friendship of landlords whom they esteem much, and 
with whom they would rather not be brought into collision.” It 
has often been supposed that the Roman Catholic clergy are 
bitterly opposed to the Ballot, as endangering the political influ- 
ence of the Church; and Judge Keogh, in his charge, declared 
that a priest (Father Cohen) had declared that bis order would 








use the Confessional, if uecessary under the Ballot, to retain 


their influence. And that is, no doubt, a very real danger — 
religious authority of the Roman Catholic kind penetrating deeper 
than any protective political institution. But at all events it 
would be something to protect the Irish peasantry from all other 
than priestly influence in politics ; and we suspect the priestly in- 
fluence itself would wane rapidly when it was no longer the open 
rival of landlord influence. 


The French ex-Emperor’s letter to the Generals who com- 
manded at Sedan,—a letter at once sent by every one of them to 
M. Thiers,-— has been published. It is a magnanimous letter ip 
its way, taking the whole responsibility of the capitulation on him- 
self, but it would have been much better without its final sentence, 
its peroration. ‘‘ The immolation of 60,000 men,” he says, * could 
not have saved France, and the sublime devotion of her chiefs 
and soldiers would have been uselessly sacrificed. We obeyed a 
cruel but inexorable necessity. My heart was broken, but my 
conscience was tranquil.” Broken hearts, one perceives, do not 
prove fatal to Emperors, any more than to young ladies. And the 
Emperor has never hitherto over-expressed his feelings except 
for a political purpose,—which in this case we do not discern. 


In reply to a question of Sir G. Jenkinson’s, in the House of 
Commons, on Monday, whether a Times telegram to the effect that 
Government intended to pardon the remaining Fenian convicts on 
occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh’s approaching visit to Ireland, 
had any truth in it, Mr. Gladstone replied monosyllabically, ‘* No.” 
As the opportunity of doing a gracious act in the matter was lost 
when the leading Fenians were sent abroad to America to 
stimulate the excitement there, instead of being liberated in Ireland, 
where they would have been really powerless, it is perhaps as well 
that no further attempts at graciousness should be made, but the 
law allowed to take its full course. Yet is not Mr. Gladstone 
emulating too much just now the curt, contemptuous manner of 
Lord Palmerston? It is hardly the ministerial ré/e for which he 
is best fitted. 


The House of Commons has not done much this week. Mon- 
day it occupied chiefly in squabbling about the Dockyards, while 
voting the Navy Estimates. On Tuesday, Mr. Hughes, referring 
to the refusal of the House to delay its meeting for the church- 
goers on Ascension Day, resisted the Prime Minister’s proposal to ad- 
journ over the Derby Day, urging that the feasts of the Turf should 
not at least be treated with more ceremony than the feasts of the 
Church. Me declared that the gambling in relation with English 
races was so wide-spread and discreditable, that he himself, as 
trustee for various families, had had to raise £20,000 for young 
men’s gambling debts, which had gone into the pockets of the 
‘* greatest scoundrels who remained unhung ;” and though this was 
no reason against going to the race, it was a reason against 
sacrificing valuable Parliamentary time to do it an honour which 
the House refuses to Christian observances of immemorial 
antiquity. Mr. Locke took up the cudgels for the adjournment, 
called Mr. Hughes sanctimonious,—rather a falee hit,—and asked 
if money was not lost on cards as well as on horse-racing, (of course it 
is, but when did the House ever adjourn over a whist match?)—and 
declared that Mr. Hughes would very probably be at the Derby 
himself in spite of his protest,—(aud why not, as Parliament 
would not sit?). ‘The Prime Minister resisted the motion, saying 
that the abuses of the race were a reason for putting them down, 
but not for refusing the holiday to so many who wish for it, and 
the motion was carried by 212 to 58, and after a conversation 
on the contemplated Autumn Manoeuvres, the House was counted 
out at ten minutes to 8 o'clock. 


On Thursday, the Ballot Bill was read a third time, and passed 
by a majority of 58 in a full House (276 to 218). Mr. Maguire's 
attempt to recommit it for the purpose of getting rid of the clause 
which enables the returning officer to give his assistance to 
‘‘ illiterate ” voters was defeated by a majority of 218 (277 to61), 
and the third reading was carried after a rather tame debate, in 
which Mr. Forster recapitulated forcibly the provisions in favour 
of secrecy,—showing that the Bill makes it illegal to exhibit your 
vote,—and described the Bill as the strongest Ballot Bill in exist- 
ence, except that of South Australia. Six Conservatives in the end 
supported the Bill, and though only one Liberal, Mr. Agar Ellis 
(Kilkenny), voted against it, a great many stayed away. 


A curious little debate on the Bill for Amending the Act of 
Uniformity, and authorising various abbreviations and alterations 
in the services of the Church, took place in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night. The preamble of the Bill recites the report of 
the Royal Commission, and that the Queen had authorised the Con- 
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vocations of York and Canterbury to considerthe Report of the Royal 
Commission and to report to her, and that such reports had been 
made, and that these Convocations bad concurred with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission ; and the Bill then proposes to legalise 
their suggestions. Mr. Bouverie took strong objection to any refer- 
ence to the assent of Convocation to these proposals, which seemed to 
imply, he said, that Parliament was not paramount in the Church 
without the assent of Convocation. Mr. Gladstone denied this, and 
said the recitals were mere recitals of matters of fact, and that they 
recited the report of the Royal Commission and those of the two 
Convocations on precisely the same basis. And as far as justifying 
the recitals that such reports to the Queen had been made went, Mr. 
Gladstone carried his point by a majority of 44 (141 to 97). But 
he agreed to strike out all reference to the contents of the reports 
of Convocation, which had not been presented to Parliament, and 
were not before the House. The little debate showed a great and 
not unnatural aversion to defer to the authority of bodies so ill 
constituted and so narrow as our purely Clerical Convocations. 
Indeed, they represent the Church about as adequately as an 
assembly of chaperones would represent the wishes of the girls 
chaperoned, only less sympathetically by far. 


Marshal Serrano has given great offence in Spain by offering 
and granting a complete amnesty to the Carlists, chiefs and priests 
included, on condition of their surrender, and by recognising the 
rank of the chiefs in the convention for their surrender. It seems 
that this leniency excites so much exasperation at Madrid that it 
will not be possible for Serrano to retain the Premiership, and 
yet, as the Administration was formed expressly as a Serrano 
administration, and as many of the ministers accepted office only on 
condition that Serrano should be at the head, bis dismissal would 
involve a complete reconstruction of the Ministry. Indeed, it is 
asserted that he will not even be tolerated at the head of the Army, 
unless a good reason for his leniency can be given. Might it not 
be the best reason in the world that Spain really does not as yet 
know her own mind about the throne, and that this being the case, 
no dynasty can take good root which does not deal generously 
with the hereditary adherents of the old pretenders ? 


The Honduras Government has withdrawn its very remarkable 
proposal for a loan of £15,000,000, asked for for the purpose of 
constructing a railway to carry ships of large tovnage between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. The intention which was stated in 
the prospectus was to pick a large ship out of the sea on one side 
of the Isthmus, hoist it on to the railway, and drop it into the 
sea on the other side. And the enormous profit of £10,000,000 
was counted on, after paying working expenses. Unfortunately 
the calculation appeared to have been made on very mistaken 
assumptions as to the tonnage which goes round the Horn. The 
Economist of last week showed that Great Britain, instead of send- 
ing a tonnage of 16,000,000 yearly round the Horn, as calculated, 
does not send a tonnage of 2,000,000 yearly, a rather important 
difference. Accordingly, on Monday it was announced that “ the 
response of the public” to the prospectus of the Honduras 
Government for the proposed ship railway across Central America 
**not being sufficient to justify the continuance of the receipt of 
applications,” the scheme was withdrawn, ‘‘ to await a more favour- 
able opportunity.” It is a comfort to know that the British 
capitalist is occasionally prudent enough to verify the calculations 
on which such dazzling hopes of profit are formed and held out to 
him, and did not come forward to support these sanguine antici- 
pations. After all, we do learn slowly,—though very slowly, —by 
our commercial experience. 








| 
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Syrian business,—a negotiation in which he was personally con- 
cerned. Louis Philippe’s naif remark, made after he had dismissed 
Thiers, to Mr. Bulwer, that no doubt he (the King) had said he 
would go to war,—*‘ Mais, parler faire la guerre, et faire la guerre, 
M. Bulwer, sont des choses bien différentes,” will long connect 
the late Sir Henry Bulwer’s name with one of the most picturesque 
episodes of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. 





‘*The Claimant,” chaperoned by Mr. Guildford Onslow, M.P., 
is still starring it in the Provinces. Yesterday week Mr. Onslow 
and his friend addressed a meeting at the Broadmead Rooms at 
Bristol, the former saying, on behalf of the latter, that the soi-disant 
Sir Roger “‘ came out of the bush degraded in mind, and when he 
first met him he was very little better than a savage; but the old 
principles imbued in him in early life soon came to him, and the 
speaker would now say that a more gentlemanlike or nicer- 
mannered man, or aman more amiable in society, especially in the 
society of ladies, he never had the good fortune to meet.” Are 
‘* the old principles imbued in him in early life” those on which 
he acted when, according to his own account, he seduced his 
cousin,—and those which ‘‘came back to him” when he made public 
oath thereof to the Court? The Claimant himself, as supporting, 
we suppose, his friend’s testimony to the charm he exercises in 
the society of ladies, told a meeting held at the same rooms 
this day week, that a ‘‘ kind lady” of Bristol, who called herself 
‘*a sincere well-wisher,” and signed herself ‘‘ A Mother,” had sent 
him a Bible, that “precious book of peace and comfort to all 
those who are passing through sorrow and bitter trial,”—words 
which the Claimant read, with much unction no doubt, to the 
meeting. ‘The mother” did not say for which of the alternative 
views of the Claimant she designed the ‘‘ comfort,”—the view that 
he is Sir Roger, and that the bitter trial consisted in his own pub- 
lic confessions of his own villany, or that he is not, and that the 
bitter trial consisted in having to paint himself so much blacker 
than he is, in order to get a chance of being supposed to be Sir 
Roger. However, the Bible, fortunately, is quite equal to dealing, 
—though its ‘‘comfort” must be remote,—with either vicious 
alternative. 


Lord Shaftesbury bas publicly proposed an address by the 
Laymen of the English Church to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York on the subject of the Athanasian Creed, to the follow- 
ing effect:—‘* Without passing any opinion on a document so 
long received by the Church, we express an earnest desire that 
measures be taken to render the recital of it in the public services 
of the Church no longer compulsory.” The objection to this pro- 
posal is that it will divide clergymen into the two classes of 
‘¢ Damnatory ” and ‘* Undamnatory,” and make the recital of the 
Creed by the former far more emphatic and bigoted than before, 
and this, even though they be some of those who, while clinging 
hard to the Creed, ‘‘ explain away” the damnatory clauses most 
completely. ‘There is always a certain amount of danger in Per- 
missive Bills, especially for a State Church. If you permit the 
clergy to omit at discretion the hopeful clause in the Burial Ser- 
vice, you make the recital of it almost a deliberate expression of 
personal confidence in the salvation of the deceased; and if you 
give a discretion to omit the prediction that Non-Athanasians 
will perish everlastingly, you make the prediction that they will, 
uncomfortably significant. On the whole, we suspect it is the least 
evil of the two for those who disapprove the Athanasian Creed 
to stay away from church on Athanasian days, or to signify their 
dissent by sitting down, till the Creed or its damnatory portion is 
authoritatively omitted. 


The lively account of the eruption of Vesuvius which we pub- 


The Nonconformists have obtained their first School-Board | lished a fortnight ago will have prepared our readers to hear that 


victory in the metropolis, in the Greenwich election, where their 
candidate, Mr. Gover, who is in favour of excluding religion 
entirely from the School-Board schools, was declared elected on 
Monday by 7,285 votes against Mr. Soames, the Church candidate, 
who polled 6,549 votes. Mr. Gover is however, we believe, much 
better known locally to his constituents than Mr. Soames. 


Lord Dalling (Sir Henry Bulwer) is dead, after enjoying his 
peerage for only a single year. He was a skilful diplomatist, but 
partly from weak voice, and partly from the more general de- 
ficiency of weak health, made no figure in Parliament. Never- 
theless, the country will lose something politically by his death, 
for he had only issued two volumes of his life of Lord Palmer- 
ston, a work for the execution of which he was particularly well 
fitted. Nothing could be more lively than his picture of the 
tussle between Lord Palmerston and M. Thiers in relation to the 





the eruption has positively laid waste the country for miles round 
the burning mountain. A law has been passed in the Italian 
Parliament remitting the taxes of the year on the devastated 
district, and public and private subscriptions have been opened in 
Italy, Eugland, and elsewhere, for the sufferers, who number many 
thousands of families. Sir James Lacaita, well known in English 
society as an accomplished Neapolitan who is as much of an 
Englishman as he is of a Neapolitan, is to deliver a lecture at 
Stafford House, by permission of the Duke of Sutherland, next 
Thursday (June 6th), at 3 p.m., on Vesuvius, with details of the 
recent eruption, the proceeds of the lecture (tickets, a guinea each, 
may be obtained at 33 Old Bond Street), wiil be applied to the 
relief fund; aud a Neapolitan relief fund has also been opened at 
Messrs. Coutts’s. 


Consols were on Friday 93} for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


HEN it became known on Monday that the American 

Senate in Executive Session had counselled the President 
in favour of a Supplemental Article to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton,—supposed to withdraw the Indirect Claims,—by a 
majority of 42 to 8 votes, 21 members being absent or abstain- 
ing from voting, the English public at once assumed that 
the Treaty was at last in a way to proceed. It was true that 
the Senate had made “ modifications’ in the singularly 
unsatisfactory article already presented by Lord Gran- 
ville, and that no one knew in what direction the modifi- 
cations went, but still the American authorities telegraphed 
that they were perfectly harmless, and that they would give 
Great Britain no excuse for declining her assent. All this 
favourable prognostication has, however, been succeeded later 
in the week by formidable rumours that Great Britain cannot 
assent to the modifications proposed; and that the President 
has declared that on his side of the water concession has 
reached its limits, and that unless Great Britain accepts 
the Supplemental Article in the exact shape in which it left 
the Senate, the Treaty must fail, since he will advise no further 
modifications. How far this rumour is authentic, we have of 
course no means of judging ; but we do know that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tone on Thursday night, in replying to Mr. B. Osborne, 
was by no means reassuring, and that all he told us was that 
negotiation was not yet at an end; for he uttered no word of 
hope. 

And to increase the unsatisfactory character of the position, 
the Manchester Guardian has reproduced from the New York 
Herald a good deal of the telegraphic correspondence between 
Mr. Fish and General Schenck on the subject of this Supple- 
mental Article, the drift of which is about as unpromising as 
it is possible to be. From that telegraphic correspondence it 
would appear that the President and his Cabinet were abso- 
| lately determined to let the Indirect Claims go to the Arbi- 

trators for their judgment, and to have that judgment upon 
them, whatever happened. As late as the 8th of May, Mr. 
Fish telegraphed to General Schenck :—“In my telegram of 
yesterday I explained that the President cannot and will not 
withdraw any point of what has been submitted within his 
construction of the intent and spirit of the Treaty. If the 
British Government persist in their demand, the responsibility 
of whatever failure of the Treaty may ensue must rest with 
them, as you will have advised them of the impossibility re- 
sulting as well from the constitutional inability of the President 
to withdraw what this Government is of opinion has been sub- 
mitted within the intent and meaning of the Treaty, as from 
his unwillingness to compromise the rights and the dignity of 
the Government by yielding to a demand not founded on right 
or sustained by any valid construction of the Treaty.” And 
we have seen that the result of this expression of 
opinion was the drafting of a Supplemental Article which, 
instead of withdrawing the Indirect Claims from the con- 
sideration of the Geneva Tribunal, only made the President 
declare that while differing from the British Government as to 
the true intent of the Treaty of Washington, he agreed with 
it that to hold a neutral liable for Indirect Losses was very 
undesirable, and in consideration of both countries mutually 
agreeing never to press such Losses in future, “he consents 
that he will make no claim on the part of the United 
States in respect of Indirect Losses as aforesaid before the 
Tribunal of Geneva,” 


the Treaty was to get an international decision on the 
Claims. He says indeed that he wants an unfavourable deci- 
sion,—a decision rejecting such Claims,—as much as Great 
Britain,—a truly remarkable assertion to any one fresh from 
the reading of “the American Case,”—but he cannot pre- 


But the Claims had been made, | 
and according to Mr. Fish, one of the main objects of | 





| the Geneva Tribunal upon them, even though all idea of ‘is 


tracting money damages in this particular case should have been 
waived. But the position of our Government has always been 
that such claims are intrinsically unfit for submission to arbj- 
tration, and that we ought not to give any international Tribunal 
even the chance of affirming them. [If it be true then,—as 
indeed seems too likely,—that this is exactly the point on 
which the Administration and Senate of the United States are 
taking up a final stand, the prospects of the Treaty ever 
coming into execution are extremely questionable. 

And the position of neither Government is very good in the 
matter. We quite admit that our blunder of vagueness on 
this point once made,—though not only made, but allowed to 
remain, subsequent to its discovery, long after it might have 
been removed,—the position of the British Government has 
been firmly maintained and very ably defended. But then the 
more we have seen of the cause of the vagueness, 
the more has the laxity of the original Treaty, and not 
only the laxity of the Treaty itself, but the want of 
cohesion among the authorities who negotiated it, come 
out. We find Sir Stafford Northcote stating on his own 
responsiblity, and without the authority of the Government, 
that there was an express “understanding” governing the 
Treaty,—an understanding, any reliance on which Mr. 
Gladstone immediately and very rightly repudiated, and 
of which Lord Granville in his despatches makes no men- 
tion. On the other hand, we find Professor Bernard admit- 
ting expressly that in international engagements you are very 
often obliged to accept a “less accurate’ expression in place 
of a “more accurate,” which looks like suggesting that the 


misunderstanding is due to the inaccuracy of expressions forced 


upon the Commissioners by international considerations, and 
especially perhaps by that element of “unreasonableness’’ 
which Professor Bernard finds predominant in American 
views of foreign affairs. All this looks very unlike absolute 
identity of view between the various members of the Commis- 
sion itself, or between the Commissioners and the Government, 
and still less like absolute unity of action,—indeed, very like 
a great deficiency in the checking power exerted by the 
Government over its subordinates. We have stuck well to 
our own view when we got it; but in spite of Lord Gran- 
ville’s public interpretation of the meaning of the Treaty a 
year ago, it seems pretty clear that the sharpness of the 
British view has only been arrived at gradually, and that the 
retrospective lights recently thrown back on the primary 
engagements have made those engagements appear to our 
statesmen and lawyers much more precise and definite than 
they were known to be at the time. So much for the weak- 
ness of the British position. 

The weakness of the American position is still greater,—it 
amounts to a specific and not very skilfully disguised change 
of front. We do not think there can be much doubt that at 
the time of the making of the Treaty, and at the time Lord 
Granville first expressed publicly his opinion that the mighty 
Indirect Claims altogether “ disappeared ”’ under it, the same 
view was vaguely,—not explicitly or positively,—held in 
America itself, nor that the intrusion of the Indirect 
Claims into the Treaty was an after-thought due to the 
exigencies of the Presidential campaign. Aud now again, 
feeling that these claims will be fatal to the Treaty and are 
unreasonable in themselves, Mr. Fish has tried to get out 
of them without any undignified surrender of his position, 
and has with that view discovered that he presented them only 
for the sake of getting a final international opinion upon them, 
and, as he hoped, against them. But what can be more 
flagrantly inconsistent with this newly professed wish 
to see them discountenanced, than the words of the 
American Case? Mr. Fish now says to General Schenck :— 
“You are aware that neither in the Case presented on behalf 
of this Government at Geneva nor the instructions to you 
have the United States asked for pecuniary damages on account 


determine what the decision is to be, if there is to be any at | of that part of the Alabama Claim called the Indirect Losses, 
all, and as far as the telegraphic Correspondence goes, nothing | which the British Government think are not within the pro- 


seems more certain than that the omission of the Supplemental 
Article to withdraw the subject altogether from the Arbitrators 
was not accidental, but designed,—designed, because Mr. Fish 
would not otherwise have agreed to it. When now we 
consider that even that Article, unsatisfactory as it was, has 
been further altered by the Senate, and that the British 
Government does not approve of the further alterations, it 
becomes almost certain that those alterations are at least not 
in the direction of withdrawing the Indirect Claims, are 
almost certainly in the direction of elicitinga real opinion from 


| vince of the Tribunal.” 


Certainly no one would have been 
aware of this who had read the American Case. What can bea 
more definite demand of pecuniary damages than this ?—“ The 


| United States ask the Tribunal of Arbitration to estimate the 


amount which ought to be paid to them for the transfer of 


‘the American Commercial Marine to the British flag, in 


consequence of the acts of the rebel cruisers.” We 


should certainly have thought that a pecuniary demand 
could not be made in plainer terms, though the exact amount 
claimed is not stated. 


The truth is that the American 
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Government has now boxed the compass and got back to its 
old view of a year ago on the Indirect Claims, and seeks to dis- 
guise, very clumsily, that change of front, by declaring that it 
presented those claims at all only that they might be authori- 
tatively rejected, a purpose which no human being could have 
guessed from the language of the “Case.” Neither Govern- 
ment comes very well out of the negotiation, but our blunders 
have at least been corrected, while those of the United States 
were unfortunately intrinsically incapable of correction with- 
out a plain admission of having been in the wrong, which they 
are much too proud to give. 





THE PROSPECT OF MODIFICATIONS IN THE BALLOT 
BILL 


HE Ballot Bill is out of its perils in the House of 
Commons at last,—its third reading carried by a majority 

of 58,—and we agree in the estimate formed by Mr. Forster 
of its prospects in the Lords, though we feel little satisfaction 
in a result which will in our belief do more to diminish the 
freshness of public opinion and the manliness of political 
duty, than it can do,—though we hope it may do much,— 
to protect the poor from the temptation of bribery and 
from intimidation. Mr. Forster was quite right in 
pointing to Mr. Disraeli’s significant silence on the Ballot in 
his great speech at Manchester as indicating a disposition to 
let the Ballot pass. And the same omen may be drawn from Mr. 


Disraeli’s leaving the solemnity of a final speech against it to Sir | ballot-paper after it is filled up. 


make the absolute suppression of all evidence as to how votes 
are given the rule so long as the Ballot lasts, and that any 
attempt in the House of Lords to whittle away compulsory 
into optional secrecy, ought to be resisted steadily, even by 
honest Liberal opponents of the Ballot. 

We say by honest Liberal opponents of the Ballot, because 
we do not deny that those who oppose the Ballot in the mere 
interest of the landowner, might attain their purpose by mak- 
ing publicity optional quite as well as by making it compulsory. 
We admit, with the Economist, that it would be just those for 
whom the protection of secrecy is most required who would 
be too timid to avail themselves of it, and that so the influence 
of the landowner might in these cases defeat the secrecy of 
the voting, and therefore also determine the vote. But for 
Liberals, who dislike the Ballot chiefly for its great effect in 
undermining the manliness of political feeling and diminishing 
the influence of public opinion on electors, it would be mad- 
ness to throw away the one compensating advantage,—a real 
protection to the timid and humble voter. And this will be 
thrown away unless we make it absolutely illegal for the 
voter to give evidence of his vote, and so determine the 
practice in favour of secrecy. It is impossible to strike more 
effectually at that conception of a vote which makes it a 
great public responsibility, than even optional secrecy strikes ; 
but it is possible to lose the equivalent for this great sacrifice ; 
and we shall lose this if the, House of Lords be permitted to 
weaken in any way the absolute illegality of showing the 
If we are to pay the price, 





Stafford Northcote on Thursday night. Now, we all know that let usat least get the article. Mr, Justice Keogh, who thinksthat 
when Mr. Disraeli wishes to let a measure, against which he | “no steadier, no safer, no more legitimate influ nce than that 
is in principle pledged, slip past the Upper House, he has a/ of a landlord over his tenant could be used,” may probably 


knack of carrying his wish into effect. We are strongly dis- 
posed to expect, therefore, that the Ballot will pass the Upper 
House this Session, and the only reasonable question is as to 
whether it will pass in a weaker form than at present, or 
whether secrecy shall be maintained at least as strictly as it 
is now. 

Now, we are prepared to maintain that,—we will not say 
Conservatives such as constitute the majority of the House of 
Lords, but—all Liberals like ourselves, who contend strongly for 
open voting as the higher and better system of the two, ought 
to do all in their power to prevent the relaxation of any pro- 
vision still remaining to secure secrecy, if the Ballot is 
to be carried at all. There are, we hold, greatly prepon- 
derant advantages in compulsory publicity over compulsory 
secrecy; but if there is to be secrecy at all, compulsory 
secrecy is better on every account than optional secrecy. 
Every effort should be strained to make the secrecy of 
the vote, as far as producible evidence is concerned, practically 
final. Our contemporary the Economist pointed out last week 
in a very able paper, the great danger of falling between 
the two stools, and leaving publicity open to the only persons 
for whom secrecy is really advantageous,—the timid tenant 
who wishes above all things to be above suspicion of voting 
against his landlord, and the greedy elector who wishes to be 
paid, and knows he can’t be paid if he does not do everything 
in his power to convince the agent who pays him that he 
votes straight. Our contemporary pointed out very clearly 
that with neither of these persons will the penalties for 
inducing” them to declare their vote, be needful at all. The 
anxious timidity of the one and the anxious corruptibility of 
the other might make the procedure of displaying the vote,— 
now that Mr. Leatham’s summary penalty for so doing is 
rejected,—quite spontaneous. But our contemporary over- 
looked the clause insisted on by Mr. Forster in his 
reply on Thursday night, introduced into the first sche- 
dule of the 25th subsection, directing the voter “ to 
fold his paper up so as to conceal his vote,” and to 
“put his ballot paper, so folded up, into the ballot- 
box.”” ‘“ Any transgression of this clause,” Mr. Foster pointed 
out, would be ‘‘an infringement of an Act of Parliament, and any 
offenders in this respect would be guilty of a misdemeanour.” 
It is true, he added, that it was hardly probable an action 
would, and he did not think it desirable that it should, be 


| 








prefer optional to compulsory secrecy. But true Liberals can- 
not do so. To them the whole remaining question must be, 
“Shall we have the evils of both the open and the secret 
system, and the advantages of neither, or shall we have at 
least all the advantages (with the evils) of the secret system ”” 
We can conceive of but one reply. And therefore we main- 
tain that the one point on which Liberals should now con- 
centrate their efforts, is to prevent the House of Lords clipping 
down the legal secrecy of the vote into mere optional secrecy, 
and to strengthen the Liberals of the House of Commons in 
their resolve to reject absolutely—even though it should 
involve the loss of the Bill, which we do not believe 
it would,—any amendment conceived from that point of 
view. 

Nay, we venture to think that all true Conservatives in the 
higher sense of the term, all who value the power given by 
land and wealth less than the power of great principles, will 
concur with us in preferring the absolute suppression of all 
evidence as to the vote, to any optional publicity? For true 
Conservatives must and do think that their own principles 
have a fascination even for the poor, far greater than the 
vulgar influence of property and wealth, and that that fasci- 
nation is oftener counteracted by a vulgar public opinion, than 
it is strengthened by what they think ‘legitimate influence.’ 
Now, optional publicity will work not merely for the landowner 
and for the influence of wealth. It will work still more power- 
fully for the influence of Trades’ Unions, and the influence of 





esprit de corps. Once let the praetice of optional publicity be 
established, and it would be used much more efficiently, and on 
a larger scale, by organisations like the Trade Societies, than it 
ever could be by landlords. It is always a safe principle to try an 
experiment fairly, if you try it at all. To piece on one system 
to another quite different in intention, is pretty sure to produce 
many unexpected mischiefs. As we are to try the power of 
unalloyed individual responsibility in determining yotes, let us 
try it honestly, and compare fully the advantages it promises 
us and is capable of giving, with the disadvantages which it 
cannot but entail. We are sure that every sound Liberal, 
we believe that every really wise Conservative, will desire to 
see the legal obligation of secrecy strengthened rather than 
weakened, in the passage of the Ballot Bill through the 
House of Lords. 














brought, “except in case of a determined endeavour to defeat 
the object of the law; but as the law at present stood, such a 
determined endeavour could be met.” Now this is very im- | 
portant, as there is always avery great dislike among English- 


men to break deliberately any law, and it will be quite possible, | place for the freest expression of political passion. 


THE IRISH JUDGES. 


is hardly possible to express the dismay with which we 
see the tendency to degrade the Irish Bench into a 
Lord 


[* 


therefore, to create a strong public opinion in favour of strict | Justice Christian’s second attack on the Law he is bound to 
adherence toit. We submit that, if not Conservatives, at least | administer, and on the colleagues with whom he is bound to 
those Liberals who, like ourselves, think public voting far the | administer it, is scarcely out of our ears, when Mr. Justice 


higher system of the two, are bound to do all in their power to | Keogh, in delivering a judgment, the legal validity and import- 
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ance of which no one doubts or disputes so far as it unseats | of Captain Trench had been of the nature of intimidation. Now 
Captain Nolan, makes a speech so violent and, in one our readers may probably be quite unaware of what was proved 
respect, so completely out of keeping with the evidence, as | against some of the Trench party, and as all England is con- 
to suggest that it might have come out of the mouth of the | demning, very justly, the spiritual interference and dictation 
most furious political advocate, instead of out of that of a| of the priests on the side of Oaptain Nolan, it is but fair that 
Judge. That Mr. Justice Keogh was quite right in declaring some of the extraordinary evidence on the other side, over 
the systematic sacerdotal interference in the Galway election which Mr. Justice Keogh passed so very lightly,—passed 
on behalf of Captain Nolan illegal, and in invalidating the | with the true tenderness of a partisan,—should be known also, 
election on that account, as well as on account of | Take this evidence of a voter, named Patrick Butler, and note 
the physical terrorism exercised by the mob, we do| especially the confirmation it receives from his landlord :— 

not for a moment doubt. Unless the evidence col- | “T voted for Captain Nolan. Mr. Staunton Lynch is my landlord. He 
lected was one mass of falsehood, a moral pressure was | had a bailiff who is named Patrick Egan. Egan came to my house the 
brought to bear upon voters on behalf of Captain Nolan | night before the polling, and said if I did not vote for Captain Trench 


such as made the freedom of the voter an unmeaning phrase }¢d make me sorry. After voting he noticed me that I should pay 
my rent twice a year instead of once, together in one sum. The night 


in Galway. But a judge wo wished really to bring home the he said he'd make me sorry he said the turf could be kept from us and 
political criminality of this conduct to the minds of the Irish | other things the landlord would do if we did not vote for him. I pay 
people, should above all things have endeavoured to be per- | £21 a year rent to Mr, Lynch. My house was stripped and levelled last 
fectly fair in condemning equally the not less unworthy and | Good Friday night by erowbars. Egan went and took the first tile off 
illegal, though not equally effective, intimidation brought to | ia: ae proke the doors and put out two heifers that were in it. 
illegal, g quails > a rougt | Egan did not tell me why that was done. I believe there is nothing 
bear by the landlords on the other side. Mr. Justice Keogh | against me but that I didn’t vote, as the landlord wished, for Captain 
not only did not do this, but went out of his way to/| Trench.” 

‘absolve the Galway landlords for what they had done, andin| Serjeant Armstrong, the leading counsel for Captain 
the teeth of the most convincing evidence, to declare that Trench, having declared that this evidence had come upon 
Captain Trench’s friends had used no illegal influences on | him by surprise, was allowed to go into a rebutting case, in 
his side. Indeed, he lays down the very remarkable general | the course of which Mr. Staunton Lynch, a Deputy Lieu- 
principle, that ‘no steadier, no safer, no more legitimate in-| tenant of the county of Galway, the landlord of Patrick 
Jluence than that of a landlord over his tenant, could be used,” | Butler, rebutted the charge of intimidation in the following 
—a principle which may perhaps account for his absolute in- | fashion ;— 

ability to see undue influence exercised on the landlord's | “T have a tenant named Butler, who is a voter. He is a herd of 
side. Moreover, Mr. Justice Keogh kept far too much | mino. He herds a vast amount of land. He has five acres free from 
out of view the real cause which made the popular and | me. He has also fourteen acres, for which ho pays rent.’...... 


priestly enthusiasm for Captain Nolan so irresistible. That | Witness was here handed some letters, which he read, and admitted 
° ate | having sent to his bailiff. On the 26th of January, before the election, 
cause was not either Home-Rule or Denominational Edu- | },, wrote the following :— 
cation, but Captain Nolan’s conduct in submitting to aj ‘Chelten ham, Friday, 26th. 
. . . ° ‘Raan— satead @, ariv : 
reversal of the old evictions on his Portacarron estate, in) Pi'¥—Lsocived pour lotr, and reglalyresaived the imo pBaaunl andthe 
accordance with the decisions of the very popular arbitrators | disappointed at the dctermination a the tgnente uct to oblige me. They will sova 
. . pe AWare a here are a hundre Ways in whic é tenants May require eir 
to whom he submitted them,—Father Lavelle and Sir John | alliance and kind feelings, and they cannot expect after this anything more than 
; ‘ strict justice. Strict justice will permit the landlord to raise his rents so high 
Gray. Captain Nolan had been very unpopular on account of | that the barrister or any legal court will not be able to say that it is far over value. 
these evictions,—so unpopular, that he found himself unable | Strict justice will allow the landlord to call for and enforce his legal reat the day 
‘ ° ‘ it is due half-yearly. Strict justice will sanction the landlord's not permitting his 
to stand with any prospect of success in the Galway election | land to be so used as that he can prove it is lessened in value, and thus create law 
of the spring of last year; and a Protestant and an English- | and expense between both parties, which the tenant will hardly be able to afford to 
° age defend in the court. Strict justice will not oblige a landlord to lend his money or 
man, Mr. Mitchell Henry, the sitting Member for Galway | go security for his tenant, oblige and convenience him with turbary, timber, and 
j } ’ . many little things which often serve him. In fine, instead of being friends, eac’ 
county, was elected without Captain Nolan's ever going to | will look on the other as strangers, if not worse. However, they have the priests, 
the poll. Since then, however, he declared himself willing to | whom they havo chosen to look to instead, and time will soon toll # they anak be 
er : : | disappointed. e shall look upon every tenant the same for the future as those 
cancel these evictions if the arbitrators whom we have named | wholew votes, for all would act the same if they had had the power, and these 
should decide that they were arbitrary, and the famous Porta- | a thank the voters for the change they have brought about. For my part, I shall 
. . a | look on. 
Ww bje os, . 
=—- y se or = : ot * - oe ge meet il oy | “Don’t you know Egan read that letter which you wrote on the 26th 
@ policy of restoration being declared by the rish people 10~ | January for the tenants? I dare say he did; I wrote it with the in- 
definitely better than that of compensation, and being regarded | tention that it should be read to them...... You did give the order 
as the foretaste of a great return-tide of Irish emigrants from 


to pull down the houses? Yes...... You mean to discharge him ? 
their American exile to their old homes in Ireland. On the | as tt, Gay Gs tte ok te, Oh Oh ee Oe 





TOs 00 + 0.3 I have no land agent. The tenants pay me tho day they 
| 


other hand, the landlords of Galway were alarmed beyond | Respectable, decent people? Yes.—And these are the people you mean 
measure by the Portacarron Award and the popular | to treat with ‘strict justice’? I will not troat them again as I did for 
enthusiasm it had provoked, and were bent on defeat- | forty years.—I put it to your honour fairly, if that man had voted for 
ing the candidate who had introduced this most dan- | Captain Trench, would you have pulled down the houses? I would not 
ee waa 5 a6 | have pulled them down as yet. 
gerous principle, of submitting completed evictions to | : ; nae 
arbitration, into the land politics of Ireland. Thus the pas- | Now, that is but a specimen of the evidence as to intimida- 
.sion on both sides was great, and naturally enough the acts | tion by landlords, and we are not going too far when we say 
of both sides were thoroughly violent and illegal, though the | that no English Judge would have passed it over as Mr. 
enthusiasm of the people and of the priests who belonged to Justice Keogh did. Of course the violence and passion and 
the people, having numbers and physical force on its side, not | iatimidation on the one side produced their natural results in 
unnaturally exhibited itself in the more conspicuous and | violence, passion, and intimidation on the other side. Mr. 
alarming form of the two. | Justice Keogh was quite right in speaking as he did of the 
Now, had Mr. Justice Keogh but admitted the great excuse | active part taken by the Catholic clergy in carrying their can- 
for popular passion and landlord-passion, which this Porta- didate, but he was most culpable in not holding the balance 
carron Award had evoked, and had he condemned with | even, and speaking with equal severity of the violence used 
equal severity the illegal proceedings on both sides, instead of | on the other side. Judgments which condemn popular crimes 
making himself the mouthpiece of the landlords alone,—his | and wink hard at proprietary crimes will never tend to 
judgment would have deserved, and would have had, a very | make any people reverence the law. This want of reverence 
great weight in calming the excited passions of Irish poli- | for the Law is the one terrible deficiency in the Irish people, 
ticians. But, while condemning in language so passionate as —one due, no doubt, in great measure to the _histori- 
to be quite discreditable on the Bench, the unconstitutional | cal injustice which for centuries the Law perpetrated on 
violence of the priests and their party,—and certainly no Judge | the Ivish people,—but one which is the secret of half the 
could be warranted in speaking of a Catholic priest's attack existing misery and political helplessness of Ireland. We did 
upon Oliver Cromwell as “ abuse by the vile tongue of that auda- | hope that the great Irish lawyers would not themselves en- 
cious and mendacious priest Father Conway,” and no Judge could | courage the Irish people in this anti-legal temper. But when 
be warranted in saying that “the gentry had been hunted | we find a Lord Justice indulging in the most indecent philip- 
through the fields by the fellows who followed that obscene mon- | pics on the law he has to administer, because it is a law 
ster Pat Barrett,” for language of this kind is not the language | passed in the interests of the poor, and on the colleagues with 
of judicial censure, but of unrestrained rage,—Mr. Justice | whom he is associated in administering it, and a Judge who, 


Keogh passed the warmest of panegyricson the Galway landlords, | while bearing most severely,—bearing not with undue rigour, 








as declared by all the witnesses to be “the best in the world,”’ | but with undue passion,—on the spiritual tyranny of the 
and intimated that,in his judgment, nothing done in the interest | 


priests, passes over the intimidation of landlords with caressing 
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approval, we are not very near the time when the Irish people | admits that “all concentrations of Volunteers under 
will look up to the Law and its ministers with reverence, as | competent officers should be encouraged.” At the same 
the best security for their own virtue and happiness. |time, he is of opinion “that it cannot be too strongly 
impressed on the Volunteers that it is their duty to 
seek every opportunity of being brigaded with Regular troops 

THE FUTURE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. and taking a part in the Autumn Mancuvres.” We may 
| ie is to be the future of the Volunteers? The remark in this sage counsel a decided approach of the Regular 








question has once more been raised by the tardy ‘soldier towards the Volunteer, a disposition, rarely or never 


publication of Major-General Ellice’s Report on the Brighton before shown, to get at him and bring him within the fold, 
Review. It is a concise, pregnant, business-like document, | as far as the composition and character of the force will 
remarkable alike for the quantity and quality of the comments | permit. The Volunteers will certainly respond toa stimulus 
crammed into a few words. Rightly considered, it may serve | never before so frankly administered, and make a correspond- 
as a fresh starting-point for the Auxiliary Forces, whose defi- | ing move towards the Regulars. And it will improve the 
nite place in our Military system has not yet been ascertained. drill, bearing, and efficiency of every regiment which acts on the 
Marking the degree of efficiency which the Volunteers have | Quartermaster-General’s advice. But when that is done, as 
reached, the Report indicates the method most likely to aug- | far as it can be, the main question will still be unsolved. 
ment their public utility. It is now thirteen years since | Where is the place of the Volunteers ? 
General Peel ventured to issue his Circular to the Lords-Lieu-| At one period of the Session the place appeared to have 
tenant “‘ permitting the formation of Volunteer Rifle Corps, been found. Mr. Cardwell adopted the principle of localisa- 
as well as of Artillery Corps and Companies in maritime | tion, and made a great show of his Brigade Centres. Even 
towns.” From that humble beginning the Volunteers | now he continues to tell us that certain Line battalions are to 
have passed through many stages, until they are now a/| form part of local brigades. But what are the facts? Except 
costly force. The nominal effective has been well maintained in some instances, perhaps in none, the local centre will never 
since 1860, capitation grants have been made, Acts of Parlia- | see its Line battalion. The grand scheme of Localisation 
ment have been passed, the Army List has been increased in | dwindles down into resuscitation of the old Depot system. It 
bulk, and last, yet not least, rifle butts have arisen throughout | is the depét, not the battalion, which will be quartered in the 
the length and breadth of the island. Ever since 1860 Centre. It is a Recruiting Agency which has been established, 
reviews and sham-fights have been held with more or less | not a localisation of the Army. We are quite ready to 
frequency. Quite recently the training of the officers has | admit that the Line battalion could not be permanently 
received special attention. But neither at the beginning nor | stationed at its nominal local head-quarters, but it - 
at any time since have definite relations with the Regular might reside there during some portion of every year. 
Force been devised. They are nearly as much outside the | Now, the determination not to localise the Line bat- 
Military system, such as it is, as they were in 1859. They talion, except in name, destroys all chance of fitting the 
figure on the muster-roll, their numbers are cited in Parlia- | Volunteers of a Brigade district into a brigade. A Depdt 
ment ; but they have no place in the line-of-battle, no connec- battalion will not attract Volunteers, nor will it serve any very 
tion with anything except the Treasury, no obligations | useful purpose even as regards the Militia. But a Line bat- 
save those which are optional,—a contradiction in terms. | talion would have exercised a most beneficial inflaénce. It 
In a certain emergency they may be suddenly called out, | would present a model, it would enable Volunteers and Militia 
and placed under the Mutiny Act; but if that emergency rose | to form part of a solid brigade ; it would keep up the Military 
to-morrow, all the essential work of fitting them into the | spirit, and furnish a standard of excellence. Moreover, # 
public foree would have to be begun. At present they are nucleus would exist around which a complete organisation 
isolated bodies, roving like the wind where and when they list, | might grow; so that, in time of need, or for purposes of 
and almost how they list. They are well clothed, well armed, | experiment, every section and company would have an assigned 
badly equipped, and indifferently officered. But they are full | place. The Military training of officers, both in the Militia 
of zeal and public spirit, and they are there. That is much; /and Volunteers, would be immensely facilitated, and all 
but in the space of thirteen years this is all we have been | would work up to the requirements of a definite scheme, 
able to do with 150,000 men. Why are not the several forces composing our Home 
If we turn to the Report of the Quartermaster-General, who Military array fitted together into an effective ma- 
commanded at Brighton, we find ground for believing that | chine, proximately ready for early action ? Because 
they are worth a definite place in what is called the Reorgan- | the statesmen and Military authorities do not believe the 
isation of the Army. They performed simple manceuvres to possibility of invasion, and do not recognise the wisdom of 
the satisfaction of a Major-General high on the Staff. Their | being prepared. They are like the foolish virgins. They 
discipline was “undoubtedly good.” They arrived and de- | have very good lamps, but they are not lighted. Robinson 
parted “in good order and without confusion ;” they were | Crusoe made an admirable boat, but he could not launch it ; 
silent in the ranks, and under proper control. It must be and we are in the same position. We have, in a state of 
remembered that they went through these mancuvres under | partial manufacture, the material of a redoubtable army ; but 
great disadvantages, operating on ground ‘“‘almost impracticable | it is hard and fast, wanting the essential characteristic of am 
for troops,” acting under officers who had never seen them | army, means of orderly locomotion. 
before, and hampered by crowds of idle sightseers who hid| We make bold to say that the way out of the difficulty lies 
the guns and the skirmishers. They were also clad in a/in the development of Mr. Cardwell’s plan; lies in the 
score of varied uniforms, a further element of difficulty. | organic formation, within definite limits, of all the forces to be 
Nevertheless they have secured the discriminating words of | found there; lies in gradual attraction of the Volunteers 
approval we have cited from a keen and observant critic. | within the framework towards and finally to settled habite— 
But what is his conclusion? He has no hesitation in express- | we had almost written obligatory observance—of drill at stated 
ing his opinion that “if trained for a short time under com- | times. The obligation, such as it is, presses more strongly om 
petent officers, to give the men confidence in themselves and the present than it did on the first muster of Volunteers, because 
in those placed over them, they would become excellent sol- | the original enrolments cost little or nothing ; the existing troops 
diers.”” Of course it may be presumed that if the Volunteers were | cost aconsiderablesum. The nation has a right to look for solid 
wanted, they would be placed under competent officers, and | results from the expenditure of half a million per annam, five- 
would get the training that would make them become ex- | sevenths of the cost of the Militia, upon the youngest branch 
cellent soldiers. What is the fair inference? That inchoate | of the Auxiliary Forces. We believe they are ready to answer 
troops of such high promise, troops that have achieved so | national expectation, and it is for the Military organisers, 
much when subjected to a sort of happy-go-lucky treatment, | animated by a lively and adequate sense of public duty, to de- 
troops who, if “trained for a short time,” would constitute a | vise the means whereby the greatest effectiveness can be 
formidable addition to our little Army—that for these men a | secured. But the most obviously pressing want is that complete 
definite and fixed place should be found in our Military sys- | organisation which shall allot to every corps in the realm its 
tem. Major-General Ellice has offered his suggestions, but place, and put an end to the prevailing laxity and isolation. 
though sound, they only indicate a provisional arrangement, | The true policy of every country, England included, is obliga- 
altogether dependent on voluntary action. Yet if the advice | tory service ; public opinion will not go that length ; but there 
he tenders were adopted, it might serve as a bridge from the | is no reason why we should not make the most of the splendid 
provisional and uncertain to the solid and permanent. | material furnished by pure patriotism. Let the Volunteers 
Despite the disadvantages attending reviews like those | take the advice of Major-General Ellice, as a step towards a 
which occur at Brighton on Easter Mondays, he frankly | more regular recognition, 
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THE TASTES OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE Prime Minister seemed rather anxious on Tuesday to 
evade the force of Mr. Hughes’s suggestion, that a 
defeat of the proposal to adjourn the Committees of the House 
on Ascension Day till after the usual hour for the termination 
of the morning service, and a triumpbant majority for the 
adjournment over the Derby Day, would imply a greater value 
for the feasts of the Turf than for the feasts of the Church. 
Mr. Gladstone said that that was not really the true force of 
the comparison, that “the objection to adjourn over the Derby 
Day was based on the immorality of horse-racing, while the 
objection in the case of Ascension Day was that adjournment 
would interfere with business.” We cannot quite enter into 
Mr. Gladstone’s view. The objection to adjourn over the Derby 
Day was as much an objection to lose valuable Parliamentary 
time as the objection to delay Committees till two o'clock 
on Ascension Day. Mr. Hughes did not say, or even intimate, 
that horse-racing was wrong. It would have been very absurd 
to do so. What he did say was that so many and such fright- 
ful abuses are practically bound up with the horse-racing of 
this country, and especially with the Derby, that there is 
some reason for not selecting that particular amusement, and 
that particular race, for special Parliamentary honour. As a 
matter of fact, it is unquestionable that an excuse for a 
holiday founded on a race is far more popular than an excuse 
for a holiday founded on a religious observance. Both ex- 
cuses serve equally not only for those who intend to witness the 
race, or take part part in the religious observance, but for 
those who desire the leisure for their own purposes; but the 
former excuse is popular because the race is popular, and 
the latter excuse is not popular because the religious 
observance is not popular. Asa criterion of Parliamentary 
taste,—-whether we sympathise with the race-goers, like 
Mr. Locke, or with the church-goers, like Mr. Hughes, or with 
both, like Mr. Beresford Hope, or with neither, like the dis- 
contented Radicals, it is impossible to deny that the decision 
of the House is tolerably decisive. The proposal to delay by 
two hours the meeting of Committees on Ascension Day was 
defeated by 52 to 47; the proposal to adjourn over the Derby 
Day was carried by 212 to 58. And it cannot be doubted, 
moreover, that the feeling on behalf of the Derby adjourn- 
ment is a growing one. In 1848 the sense of the House was 
tested on this very subject by Mr. Hume,—Mr. Bright 
arguing with great vehemence against Lord George Bentinck’s 
proposal as the proposal of a man “ who had given up racing 
to become a politician,”’—and the adjournment was carried only 
by a majority of 103 to 90,—a very different majority to that 
of Tuesday night. And again, in 1849, the motion was 
carried only by a majority of 19, in a still larger House, 
138 against 119. That was when Lord John Russell was 
Minister, the Minister expressly approving the adjournment. 
Now, as we see, under the administration of a still more 
earnest politician, the majority for adjourning over the 
Derby Day is nearly four to one. In the meantime, 
the moral accessories of the Derby Day have certainly not 
improved. If there were any scruple about sacrificing poli- 
tical business for the sake of the Derby in 1848, one would 
suppose those scruples would hardly be fewer or less weighty 
in 1872. The complaints of the waste of political oppor- 
“tunity are heavier now than they were then. The subsidiary 
motives which affect the question of doing honour to what 
Lord Palmerston called our “ Isthmian Games’”’ are hardly so 
favourable to the holiday now as they were then. And that 
the adjournment is in fact of the nature of a Parliamentary 
honour, Lord Palmerston’s celebrated language on the subject 
positively implies. The English equivalent for the “ Isthmian 
Games” of Greece cannot be otherwise than an institution 
held up to public esteem. 

Now, what has caused this great accession to the favour in 
which Parliament holds the Race? In great measure, we should 
say, a growing dislike to all Puritanism, together with a not 
very noble pride in the sort of reputation for fastness which 
Lord Palmerston’s jovial air in talking of the Derby and other 
matters, tended to diffuse. Then, again, the genuine earnestness 
of the men at the head of affairs has unquestionably added a 
certain flavour to the dislike felt for the church-goers and to the 
partizanship for the race-goers. Cakes and ale were popular 


while Lord Palmerston was in power, but they are more than 

pular now. But the true place to look for the real nature 
of the growth of taste in this direction, whether in Parliament 
or in the people, is the public Press, and especially that part 
of the public Press which recognises most impressively the 
popularity of these festivities. 


The truth is, that in the pre- 

















sent day nothing seems to take like physical sensationalism,— 
something that stirs the emotions a very little, and the senses 
and appetites a good deal ; that is exciting, and that excites with- 
out any appeal to the intellect; that confuses the picturesque 
with the coarser and stronger sentiments, the sensation of im- 
mensity with thelove of bright effects, the dissipation produced 
by that loss of personal responsibility characteristic of all 
great crowds with the excitements of risk and gain, the swell of 
emotion in moments of popular suspense with brilliant colours 
and delicate wines. The taste for what we may call high- 
flushed amusements,—amusements of the rowgeable kind,—has 
been enormously increased by the use made of them in the 
Press, which produces its most telling effects by describing 
them,—while these descriptions again bring vast numbers of 
new amusement-lovers to share them. The Daily Telegraph 
probably relies on the literary rouge-pot for more than half 
its circulation. Indeed, what would it be without descrip- 
tions “of those wild, swift, passionate three minutes,” as it 
described the three minutes of the race on Wednesday, 
“which follow when the multitude, with a cry that is like 
the voice of the sea, proclaims ‘ They’re off!’ and a million of 
human beings for that space of time think but one thought, 
and live with one heart”? It is this growth of the necessity 
for, rather than the delight in, highly wrought scenes of 
visible excitement, in the public at large which, as it spread to 
the House of Commons, has produced a greater and greater 
impatience of ordinary plodding work, and more and more 
sympathy with strongly spiced amusements, till at last the 
House carries by nearly four to one a resolution for 
adjournment over the Derby, which in the days of 
Lord George Bentinck it only just carried in respectably 
filled Houses, by very narrow majorities, and that, too, when. 
time for carrying what are said to be urgent measures is very 
scarce. And this deliberate wastefulness of time on enjoyment 
of course leads to more wastefulness. We were not surprised to 
see that the House was counted out on Tuesday, for the sixth 
or seventh time this Session, as a preparation for the adjourn- 
ment over Wednesday. Parliament is evidently becoming 
more and more averse to steady, unexciting work. It hada 
long Whitsuntide holiday, and the day after it met again it 
was counted out, but not till it had resolved by a far greater 
majority than any known even under the star of Lord George 
Bentinck or Lord Palmerston, to give its great horse-racing 
holiday all the honours, and to snub any one who hinted at 
the claims of Parliamentary duty, Now there is no harm, either 
in taking a holiday when one is due, or in using it to see a 
race; but it is not satisfactory to see the Parliamentary taste 
for holidays grow so rapidly, nor to see the increasing prefer- 
ence felt for holidays which lend a certain amount of credit, and 
give a good deal of stimulus, to the vulgarest of modern excite- 
ments, and which raise up a school of literature in which it 
is almost regarded as a positive moral merit to have been 
witness of an event on which the ownership of a heap of 
money was depending all round the globe, or as the Daily 
Telegraph nobly paraphrases it, “ under Indian palm groves, 
amid Australian gum-trees, in the shadow of African mimosas, 
and beneath Canadian pines.” 


ELECTIONEERING IN HUNGARY. 

B* the existing provisions of the Hungarian Constitution, 

the duration of the Hungarian Diet is limited to three 
years, and it is only a few weeks since the late Diet, having 
completed the allotted term, was compelled to declare itself 
dissolved, and to make way for its successor. It was with no 
small reluctance that the noble lords and honourable members 
accepted their destiny. The process of being sent back to 
seek the suffrages of one’s constituents, however beautiful in 
constitutional theory, is so frequently disagreeable in individual 
practice, that it is not to be wondered at that conscript fathers 
at Pesth felt no more instinctive liking for the business than 
conscript fathers at Westminster. In fact, the deep sense 
of interior disapprobation waxed so strong as the inevitable 
moment approached, that a special clause was attempted 
to be enacted which would have had the effect of extending 
the limits of Parliamentary existence to five years. Considering 
the demoralising influence which the septennial lease of office 
enjoyed by the model Parliamentary assembly of the world 
might be expected to exercise upon junior and imitative bodies, 
we ought perhaps to praise the moderation of the majority of the 
Hungarian Diet, who professed themselves ready to accept with 
gratitude the permission to add but two years to their repre- 
sentative existence. Unfortunately there was a Radical and 
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quasi-Republican minority in the Diet who entertained the| committed to prison for his glaring impropriety by a 
frequent Radical objection to long terms of Parliament, and Radical magistrate. It sometimes happens that a candi- 
who were determined to spoil the promising plan of their|date is so adventurous or so rash as to anticipate 
colleagues. The measure in question was introduced by|the judicious action of the Kortess, and to endeavour 
Minister Toth as far back as the 22nd of January. On the to carry the place by a coup de main. We would not 
15th of April, however, when the Emperor-King came down | recommend the indulgence of such fool-hardy inclina- 
to close the legislative labours of his Hungarian lieges, the tions. M. Albert Nemeth tried the coup de main at Hatvan 
discussion had scarcely terminated upon the preamble of the | the other day. Taking advantage of the crowd which 
Bill. For three mortal months the indefatigable oratory of composed a procession of the Sacrament, he mingled with the 
the Left had contrived to prevent all progress, and had finally | processionists until the benediction had been given and the 
talked out the proposal. The Emperor-King had accordingly | religious portion of the ceremonial had terminated. With 
to come down and dismiss the Deputies, with many com- celerity jumping upon a barrel, he endeavoured to win the 
pliments and with great pomp and ceremonial, and so it) assembled masses by a burst of eloquence and high principle. 
happens that Hungary is now in the crisis of an electioneering Unfortunately the inhabitants of Hatvan were more excited 
campaign. ‘than impressed by the versatility of the stratagem, and M. 

It might be suspected that in a country where freedom of Nemeth was rescued by the civil authorities a sadder, if not 
discussion is interpreted to confer the right of talking against a wiser man. 
time for three months, some other adjuncts of Parliamentary! There can be no doubt that besides the Kortesses, another 
institutions are developed in a similarly eccentric fashion. | class of the inhabitants of Hungary draw an unmistakable 
Electioneering in Hungary might accordingly be expected to/| profit from the procedure which is considered indispensable 
be more remarkable for anything rather than an over-strict for the due consultation of the national will. We mean the 
observance of that awful decorum amid which the solemn act! gipsy musicians, who form so picturesque and pleasing # fea- 
of consulting the sovereignty of the people is nowhere and ture of every Hungarian popular gathering. Woe to the 
—_ performed. Even in England a candidate has pend erg vote who has not his bands of music! He who knows 

is exciting experiences to encounter, although we are | not how to amuse can never hope to govern the people. As the 
already some distance removed from the rt when the Gipsies are by no means despicable performers, and often 
Nottingham “lambs” were the exemplars of aclass which had | possess musical genius of a high order, the weird beauty of 
usually more to do with the result of an election than consti- | some of their airs forms by no means the least inviting article 
— — might always approve; and in Ireland, although in the electioneering programme. It is unfortunately the 
a marked decadence from the vigorous enthusiasm of the | case, however, that as regards the mass of the population, the 
past is more often remarked than regretted, it is still extremely electoral season is productive of many evil results. "The 
possible for an unpopular candidate to be pursued with mis- | drunkenness, the rioting, the idleness which prevail for weeks 
mye than eggs - an — =< — — — es too pe im" "Fe curious = 
refuge 0 e nearest police-station. ere are of the medieval supremacy of the Trade guilds, every work- 
abundant reasons, however, why is Denes the usages which | man who employs ny een el is empowered to exercise the 
aggressive legislation is threatening to eradicate elsewhere | franchise. As the election draws nigh, a multitude of workmen 
continue to find their home and to flourish among the rude | who in ordinary times were glad to be employed as journeymen 
populations, half-Slav, half-Tartar, of the dominions of St. themselves, are found to have enlisted in their service nominal 
cae ae — ' re a - a re write, and i | —" Ye the a pe of peme oe the ere ge of 
come to take a lively interest in some question, the Jaw. spurious voting class is thus created, which is o 
are frequently apt to be more spdaalle combative than perhaps to all the oma influences which might be expected to a 
they would be if they were able to solace their aroused sensibility ‘exclusive weight with such elements. Race-fanaticism among 
and exasperated feelings by a letter to the morning papers; the different nationalities goes to complicate the situation, 
nor is the case much altered by the fact that the Hungarian and rival mobs seek to deserve the liquor and money of their 
se sare tag we A crewed — .., the => gee — by my —a br — 
alf of which he brings his wei fokos, the have fatal conclusions. As the polling-day draws ni, e 
national bludgeon, the shillelagh of the ar Seadin, into | disturbances increase. The fact That , ad is bat 2 dale 
convincing connection with the head of an opponent. If polling-place in each comitat, however extensive, direct] 
Count Bela Z supports the Left, the retainers of Count Bela Z| oman 3 sanguinary collisions. Reforms to remedy some of 
are satisfied to support the Left also after their fashion. If Count | the most glaring evils were attempted to be passed during the 
Bela happened to be a Deakist, his tenantry would be Deakists last Diet, but failed through the policy of obstruction, to 
as well. There is, of course, a more or less cultivated portion | which the lovers of the bon viewx temps had resort. It is 
of a population, including the large majority of the German | probable that, as in the case of the Swiss Revision, the reforms 
settlers, who are actuated by higher motives, but for the were combined with provisions of a less unobjectionable 
most part it is otherwise. ” Public-minded citizens have character. In any a there is large room for ienpuovenntas 
always been found, however, to seek the honour of benefiting | in the present system of electioneering in Hungary. 
their country in Parliament, in spite of bludgeons and 
rotten eggs, and the Hungarian wooers of constituencies | 











- oe and resolute in proportion to the difficulties | TILE MELANCHOLY OF “MIDDLEMARCH.” 

which they have to encounter. The first thing a Hungarian | 7 ohn ” ; 

candidate is bound to do who meditates a descent upon any | ha a sr pong greys cease pert 
’ 


lace which returns a deputy to the Diet, is to provide him- | ’ Page vetil “ge 
self with a sufficient pc af active and munis Kortesses, | pecially phy uiolagion! knowledge = ey om Gave ane Comes ved 
Perhaps, though the word is differently spelled, the genus | phrase which are even pedantic, aud that occasionally the bitterness 
Kortess is not confined to Hungary, and in most constitutional | of the commentary on life is almost cy nical ; but we all read it, and 
countries the dodges of the wary and experienced Agent are | all feel that there is nothing to compare with it appearing at the 
still as necessary to the successful conduct of an election, as the Present moment in the way of English literature, and not a few of 
services of the village watchmaker were wont to be to the ma- U8 calculate whether we shall get the August number before we go 
trimonial happiness of a good many rural parishes. When the for our autumn holiday, or whether we shall have to wait for it till 
ground has been carefully prepared by the Kortess, the candi- | W¢ return. And yet does it really add to the happiness of its readers 
date makes his appearance on an appointed day, when his pre- °F not? We feel that we cannot do without it, that the criticisms 
pared and trusty followers throng in to meet him with banners | °» life given by our great novelist, and the pictures of life given 
and bands, supplied by the Kortesses, and the candidate of , by our great critic, are criticisms and pictures such as acquire @ 
their choice addresses them from some artificial elevation ; doublevalue from the very fact that the criticisms are tested by such 
‘just like a mountebank who has conjuring tricks to display,” | an insight and imagination as hers, and the pictures criticised 
is the remark of an unappreciative German correspondent ; by a judgment so fine and balanced as hers ;—but we question 
but with a lively respect for the ancient dignity of the hust-| whether any one lays the book down without either an extra tinge 
ings, we refrain from endorsing the injurious proposition. Ill of melancholy in his feeling, or in its place, a combative disposi- 
will it fare with the solitary outsider who ventures to raise tion to challenge the tendency and dispute the fidelity of tone of the 
a note of discord on one of these harmonious occasions. A pictures he has been studying. It is not in any degree true that 
Deakist lawyer who ventured to dissent from the Radical the incidents are specially melancholy. On the contrary, the 
unanimity of the town of Czalonta at the reception of the story is not at all of a gloomy description, and there are charac- 
Radical candidate was not only well beaten on the spot, but | ters in it which the reader enjoys as he enjoys a gleam of warm 
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sunshine on a dull October day,—especially that of Caleb Garth, | 
the happy, eager, unworldly land-surveyor. Then, again, there are 
pictures showing a humour so large and delicate that that laughter | unguided spiritual cravings. In one of the most beautiful, but also 
which really brightens the spirits breaks out even if we are | one of the most melancholy passages of this new part, Dorothea 
te loge ag soo picture of the slip-shod-minded bachelor Casaubon confesses her faith, and how little she can lean on any 
andowner, Mr. Brooke, with his weakness for an economical | divine power external to herself for its fulfilment. The private 
administration of his estate, his odds and ends of ideas, | belief, she says, to which she clings as her only comfort, ie that 
his desultory ‘ documents ” on all sorts of subjects of which by desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite 
he hopes to see something effective made some day, his disposi- | know whatit is and cannot do what we would, we are part of the 
wd to oo “4 —— his easy-going, easily daunted — — against evil,—widening the skirts of light, and 

ambition, and his indolent restlessness. Mr. Brooke, and | making the struggle with darkness narrower.” And she goes on 
Mrs. Cadwallader, —the crisp-minded, witty, worldly, aristo- | “Please not to call it [this faith] by any name. You will say it 
cratic rector’s wife,—are enough to cheer the reader of any story, | is Persian, or something else geographical. It is my life. I have 
however intellectual, even if we were not always coming in for | found it out, and cannot part with it. I have always been finding 
whiffs of dry humour from other quarters, —from the genial, dubious - out my religion since I was a little girl. I used to pray so much; now 
minded, whist-playing vicar, for instance, as well as from what | I hardlyever pray. I trynot to have desires merely for myself, because 
George Eliot insists on calling the ‘low people” of the story. Still, | they may not be good for others, and I have too much already.” That 
in spite of these snatches of warm sunshine, and of the frequent | is exquisitely truthful and exquisitely melancholy,—the passion of 
springs of delightful humour,—at the end of almost every part and a soul compelled almost to give up prayer as too exhausting, because 
every chapter, if not nearly every page, there comes an involuntary | it seems the radiation of force into a vacuum, and yet retaining all 
sigh. George Eliot never makes the world worse than it is, but she | the passionate love for higher guidance in which prayer findsits source 
makes it a shade darker. She paints the confusions of life no | and its justification. And just as Dorothea finds no real access of 
worse than they are, but she steadily discourages the hope that | spiritual strength in the religious life, beyond that which expresses 
there is any light for us behind the cloud. She is large in her | itself in her desire for a religious life,so her unhappy, narrow-hearted 
justice to the visible elements in human nature, but she throws husband finds no remedy for his own smallness of life, for his 
| jealousy, in the religious ideas which he accepts. He reflects that his 


cold water with a most determined hand on the idealism, as she 
evidently thinks it, which interprets by faith what cannot be recent seizure—a heart-seizure— might not mean an early death, that 
| he might still have twenty years of work left in him to prove to the 


interpreted by sympathy and sight. | 
For instance, in this new June part,—the ablest yet issued,— | critics—Messrs. Carp and Company—who had ridiculed his mighty 


nothing can be more melancholy than the language of her final | preparations for small achievements, that they had been mistaken. 
criticism on old Featherstone, not so much for its implied belief | ‘‘‘To convince Carp of his mistake,” says our author, ‘ so that he 
that there are plenty of human beings without any good at all left | would have to eat his own words with a good deal of indigestion, 


in them, as for the hint she throws out that it is those with would be an agreeable accident of triumphant, authorship, which 


the truest and deepest knowledge of man such as she and/the prospect of living to future ages on earth, and to all 
men of equal endowments possess, who have most reason to eternity in Heaven, could not exclude from contemplation. Since 
thus the prevision of his own ever-enduring bliss could not nullify 
the bitter savours of irritated jealousy and vindictiveness, it is the 
less surprising that the probability of transient earthly bliss for other 
| persons, when he himself should have entered into glory, had not 
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beautiful and noble, but utterly unsatisfied and unresting character, 
and the illustration of the wreck of happiness which results from her 





believe this, while the opposite belief,—the belief in ‘* the soul 
of goodness in things evil,”—is due to the idealism of merely 
theoretic opinion. ‘If any one will here contend,” she says, ‘‘ that 


there must have been traits of goodness in old Featherstone, I will 
not presume to deny this; but I must observe that gooduess is of 
a modest nature, easily discouraged, and when much elbowed in 
early life by unabashed vices, is apt to retire into extreme privacy, 


so that it is more easily believed in by those who construct a selfish | 


old gentleman theoretically, than by those who form the 
narrower judgments based on his personal acquaintance.” ‘The 
sneer there against the idealists increases instead of diminishing 
the melancholy impression produced. It seems to say not merely 
that the truest insight sees much more of unalloyed evil in the 
world than the sentimentalism of the day chooses to suppose, but 
that, after all, it does not very much matter,—that a sarcasm 


a potently sweetening effect. If the truth should be that some 
| undermining disease was at work within him, there might be large 
opportunity for some people to be the happier when he was gone ; 
and if one of those people should be Will Ladislaw, Mr. Casaubon 
| objected so strongly, that it seemed as if the annoyance would make 
| part of his disembodied existence.” ‘There you get again, not only 
| the melancholy, but the harsh, caustic tone,—the tone which the 

author takes when she is disparaging a faith which she thinks 
| vulgar as well as untrue,—the jeering tone in which she says, in 
| describing the creatures of prey who attended old Featherstone’s 
| , P . . 
| funeral, ‘‘ When the animals entered the Ark in pairs, one may 


is quite as suitable, by way of attack on such a popular senti- | imagine that allied species made much private remark on each 
mentalism, as a grave and reluctant refutation. From George | other, and were tempted to think that so many forms feeding on 
Eliot such a tone really jars us. Let ber say, if she will, | the same store of fodder were eminently superfluous, as tending to 
what no one bas a better right to say with authority, that there | diminish the rations. (I fear that the part played by the vultures 
are many characters so selfish as not to show a trace of anything | on that occasion would be too painful for Art to represent, those 
good ; but she should hardly say it with the taunting wir of one | birds being disadvantageously naked about the gullet, and appar- 
who despises the world for its credulity. ently without rites and ceremonies.)” Sentences such as these give 

Perhaps, however, the deepest symptom of melancholy in this | an occasional impression that George Eliot really likes jeering at 
book is the disposition so marked in it to draw the most reflective human evil, which it is most painful to imagine in one who has 
and most spiritual characters as the least happy. It is not a new so noble and so high a conception of good. One almost gathers that 
thing for George Eliot to draw clergymen of large, tolerant, | she regards the large speculative power she possesses as itself a 
charitable character, with no great belief in dogma, and not a source of pure unhappiness. The happiest creatures she draws are 
little secret uneasiness as to their position as spiritual teachers; but those who are most able, like Caleb Garth or Adam Bede, to 
she always takes care that the larger the nature and the more ' absorb their whole minds and sink their whole energies in limited 
spiritual the charity, the less is there any appearance of real rest | but positive duties of visible utility. Go a little bigher in 
and satisfaction of spirit. ‘There are two clergymen of this class | the scale to a being like Dorothea, full of nobility of the highest 
in “* Middlemarch,” Mr. Cadwallader, and Mr. Farebrother, both of | kind, but without a definite practical sphere, and compelled to 
them men of large nature and good hearts, but Mr. Farebrother | lavish her life on spiritual efforts to subdue ber own enthusiasm, her 
certainly the abler and wiser and more genuinely religious of | throbbing, inward yearning for a higher life, and we are in a world 
the two, is certainly also, as the authoress constantly makes you of unhappiness where rest is never found. But the height of this 
feel, the least happy. She is always touching gently and com- | unhappiness comes out in the authoress’s own comments on the 
passionately Mr. Farebrother’s slight moral weaknesses,—his | universe and its structure, including iu that structure its religions. 


preference for comfortable drawing-rooms and whist, especially | She takes side gallantly and nobly with the power that wars against 


whist at which he can make certain small but steady winnings, | evil. The hope that she can do something on that side is part of 


over the duties of his calling,—his eagerness for the salary of the | her life. She has found it out, and cannot part with it. But she 
for the rather than for the | bas avery poor hope of the issue. She sees evil, and sees it not 


hospital chaplaincy, salary 
work which should earn the salary;—and she takes pains | seldom even unmixed with good in the hearts arouad her, and scoffs 


to give the impression of spiritual wistfulness, rather than faith | at the attempt to suppose that they are better than they seem. She 


as the hidden centre of the vicar’s Christianity. But the most | sees narrowness so oppressive to her that she is constantly laughing 
cemarkable thread of spiritual melancholy in the book constitutes | a scornful laugh over it, and despairing of any better euthanasia 
the real end for which it is written,—the picture of Dorothea’s | for it than its extinction. And all this makes her bitter. She 
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clings to the nobler course, but she cannot repress discordant | 
cries at the disorder of the universe and the weakness of the pain- 

fully struggling principle of good. She is a melancholy teacher, 
—melancholy because sceptical; and her melancholy scepticism is 
too apt to degenerate into scorn. 





AN HOUR AT AN AQUARIUM. 

HO could have believed that fish, neither on the hook nor 

the dinner-table, could be such good company, so enter- | 
taining, so charming, so suggestive, so instructive? Who could 
have thought of lingering lovingly beside tanks, and coming, in | 
the course of an hour, to feel that one has got a glimpse of the | 
wonders of the great deep, and the ways of its inhabitants, which 
must for ever invest the sea and its creatures with a new interest | 


quaintness of them. Each of them is the bottom of the sea in | 


little, the place where our drowned dead and wasted treas- 


ure lie, the place of which only Shakespeare seems ever to have | 
Very bright and peaceful it is, swarming with | 


had a glimpse. 
life, with incessant movement, full of the charm of colour 
and the harmony of noiseless motion. The arrangement, while 
perfectly scientific, is extremely simple, and everybody had 
better begin at the tank nearest the entrance, with those 


wonderful beings, belonging to a very low form of life, | 


called Tubeworms, or Serpule. How strange they are, those 
creatures which live in tubes of their own construction, and | 
can only move a little way up and down them, but which stud 
the many-coloured pebbles of their floor, and the picturesquely- | 
grouped rock-work, with the soft tufts of their pink, crimson, 
orange plumes, and spread out their delicate filaments in per- 
petual motion, as though they were gently stirred by the wind. 
Was this the garden into which the Prince of the Sea leaped 
when he left Queen Gulnare for a season,—this garden with 
moving flowers, stirring with mysterious life, with long mossy 
tubes, crested, like the dandelion of the fields of earth, with | 
light coronals of down, and where strange, tiny shapes lurk and 
nestle? Close to the glass is a group tangled into the likeness of 
a horse, lying down, with long neck stretched and head lifted, | 
and looked at closely, a delicate filmy net-work covers its com- 
plicated folds. Sabellz are still more beautiful, burrowing, free | 
creatures, lying like dry brown twigs in graceful intertwin- | 
ing, each displaying a fan-like fringe of transparent texture, 
ever swaying with a soft unfolding and reclosing motion, as of a 
multitude of fans wafting balmy air to peris, while bright little 
fishes dart about over their dreamy, swaying heads. The constant | 
ripple of the water, kept in perpetual motion, the swift flitting of 
the fishes, the sparkle of the pebbles, the harmonious waving of 
the accurately-graduated plumes, with the distinct throb of life in 
each, are more beautiful than any mere description can tell. 

At Tank No. 3 the visitor ascends the scale, and comes to Crabs 
and Lobsters. To people who have seen these crustaceans only 
under the disadvantageous and ignominious circumstances of 
supper and salad, the idea of them as beautiful, stately, imposing, | 
many-coloured, with eyes like jewels, limbs of extraordinary grace, 
delicacy, and dexterity, and habits intelligent, not to say long- 
sighted and crafty, will present difficulty and suggest incredulity. | 
Let them inspect, not merely glance at, but contemplate, the 
tenants of the Crystal Palace Aquarium Tanks, and they will be 
convinced. Here is the spinous spider-crab, with a pattern in 
white rings traced on his back, owing to certain annelide having 
settled upon that promising territory, setting himself up on 
eud, until he looks like a crimson pine-apple with prickly, 
out-reaching branches. Here is another, much larger, who 
looks elderly, overbearing, and gouty; his preposterously 
lengthy and curly limbs have knuckles knobblier than his 
fellows’, his claws look vicious, he sends the little pebbles 
flying as he advances with a rearing action, hugely ridiculous, to 
dispute a scrap of floating dinner with a mild little crab, who 
snaps the menaced morsel up in a hurry, and shuts up his claws 
and limbs all round his body, like blades of a self-acting pen- 
knife. The larger and spikier crab retires, really, it would seem, 
prancing with rage. ‘Then two spectators in the background 
come forward, pirouetting, with one set of limbs waving wildly | 


| effected unobserved. 
| lies as if dead, and occasionally does die from exhaustion, but generally 
| it slowly turns over on its legs, which, being soft, cannot support.the 


| b 


| one can hardly credit that it could have cce:upied so small a space. 


order, and as if by word of command, the movement familiar to 
the gamin as catherine-wheels. Still, fascinating as the crab is, 
especially when he is catching his food with one marvellously alert 
set of feelers, and transferring it with a second little fussy, busy 
pair, like rapid hands, to that queer mouth of his, like a slit 
in a breastplate, he is not comparable in grandeur and beauty 
to the lobster. Let all visitors read Mr. Lloyd’s handbook on 
lobsters, before they look into the lobster tauk; otherwise, if 
they have not plenty of time to spare, they may not be able 
to find out what noble and picturesque, warlike and ingenious 
creatures they are. What a treat it would be to observe that 
noble lobster,—a Sir Lancelot, a Cid, “n Amadis among shell-fish, 
—who is the pride of this collection, undergoing the mauvais 
| quart Cheure which Mr. Lloyd describes as follows !— 

“The lobster is aware of its approaching moult, and instinctively 
and charm? ‘The Crystal Palace Aquarium is the most curious | knowing its utter helplessness from the attacks of its follows, or from 
and interesting spectacle which the directing spirits of that insti- 
tution have ever afforded the public. The exceeding prettiness 
of the tanks and the dwellers in them strikes the observer in- 
stantly, and then he discerns the wonder, the curiousness, the 


| other animals during the quarter or half hour occupied by the dis- 
| engagement of its shell, and while it is more or less soft for a few days 
| afterwards, it, in an aquarium sets about making a regular fortress, 
choosing its position with great judgment, usually beneath a shelving 
rock, with rock on each side, and with a kind of ‘earthwork’ thrown 
| up defensively in front, composed of the sand and shingle which have 
| been removed from the hols in which it burrows, and here, ever on the 
watch for intruders, it patiently awaits its change of coat. Occasionally, 
when this fortification cannot be made, the lobster seeks a less perfectly 
protected place on a plateau of rock close to the water's surface, and 
therefore not often visited by other animals. When the time at last 
| comes, it throws itself on its side, and ruptures the skin connecting 
the body with the first ring of the abdomen, and this is the only part 
| intentionally broken, though occasionally a limb is accidentally separated 
| in the operation. The greatest difficulty seems to be in drawing the 
| large anterior claws through the comparatively very small dimensions 
of the same limbs where they join the body. The claws are soft, 
however, and are temporarily rendered shapeless by being pulled 
through these little orifices. After the great limbs are free, the rest is 
more easy, and by a series of spasmodic efforts the remainder of the 
legs are extricated, together with the antenna, great and small, and the 


| 


| whole of the complex organs surrounding the mouth, and even the eyes 


and the breathing organs are withdrawn from their old coverings, and 
while this goes on, the tail is released. All proceeds simultaneously, 
so that while one part of the process is being watched, another is 
Whenever everything is at last free, the lobster 


ody, however; but by remaining quiet, the creature gains strength, 
hardness, and courage, and the first use it makes of its returning 
vigour is to thrust the old covering outside of its den, or else bury it. 
But when a cast-off suit of armour can b» secured whole, it is about 
one-fourth less than the sizo of the lobste: which came out of it, . 
n 
about three days the newly attired lobster can go about with its mates 
on equal terms.” 


It is delicious to read about, but what must it be to see! TPali- 


_nurus quadricornis is the much-sounding name of a beautiful 


amethyst and ruby-tinted, spiny lobster, who is very magnificent, 
and who never hides. All the Crayfish have an extraordinary 
appearance of grandeur, dignity, superciliousness, fastidiousness, 
and petit-maitredom about them. They look so soignés, they move 


with an absurd pretentiousness, a tip-toey carefulness, a mea- 


sured vivacity, which reminds one of minuet dancing, and their 


| expressive spindliness recalls the old caricatures of the Frengh 


Marquises of the first Emigration. Here is one, big enough to 
make a salad for Gargantua, who comes down the middle of the 
deep’s untrampled floor, dancing as *‘ high and disposedly” as did 
Queen Elizabeth when she wanted to captivate the French 
Ambassador, and to much more genuine applause ; though every- 
body is eager to get on to the tank of the Cuttles, and is speculat- 
ing upon the obligingness of the Octopus in the matter of uncurl- 
ing himself for the public weal. The swimming crabs intervene, 
sullen, curious creatures. Here is one obstinate-looking crab, a boot- 


eating juryman among his tribe, with a tightly-shut mouth, and an 


accidental foreign substance in one eye; and all about him are 
darting exquisite transparent prawns, with their filmy feelers, and 
their armed heads, like the miniature war-horse head of the 
beautiful scaled grasshopper. In this tank there is a forcible 
suggestion of the floor of the great deep, for loose among its sand 
and pebbles lie many little skeletons, tiny dry bones, and chips 
of small seaweeds ; a contemplative, cynical-looking bream, securely 
hitched into a crevice of the rocks, surveys the déhris, and waits 
for refreshment ; and some brilliant scarlet sea-anemones live their 
mysterious life below. Close by are plaice, codling, turbot, and 
skate ; and of all the beautiful sights the Aquarium has to show, 


| perhaps the plaice, swimming and at rest, is the most beautiful. 


Nothing can exceed the swift, dexterous grace of the upward 
motion, as the fish, with its jewelled robe, precisely like a royal 
mantle with a deep flounce of filmy lace, its keen head, brilliant 








above their bodies, while the opposite set propel them after the | eyes, and soft, feathery, transparent fins, rises from the sand where 
indescribable fashion of crabs. They pose gracefully close to the it lies hidden, the heaving gills only perceptible, shakes the pebbles 
glass for a few moments, and then retire, executing, in perfect | from its back, and floats up into the light. Many of the fishes 
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burrow in the sand, and some of the smallest, lying hidden 
with their heads pushed out, have an absurd resemblance 
to the hippopotamus taking his mud-bath. Scaly crea- 
tures, whose beauty and variety of colour are wonderful, 


to see that the ‘* Hill” was shorn of much of its former attendance, 
On Wednesday last both rail and road bore a share of traffic that 
has never been surpassed ; and though the scenes on Epsom Downs 
| are never those of refinement, or such as the majority of educated 





lurk in crevices; brilliant little wrasse dart about; a whole | Englishmen would select for the edification of their wives and 
regiment of codling, in splendid uniform of glistening silver and daughters, yet on the whole the one feature which is generally 
light green, are on parade in a corner; a glow of opal | assumed, by tacit consent, to be the crying evil of horse-racing— 
and amethyst is all about the flitting creatures. The rocks are | that of gambling—stamps the least impress of any upon the 
crowded by brilliant prawns, like knights met for a tourney, | greater part of the gathering. ‘There is jollity with many, 
feather-crested, with flashing armour; and a solitary skate is so | revelry with more, and licence in abundance; St. John’s Wood 
accommodating as to rise and attach himself to the glass, with his | Anonymas luxuriating cheek-by-jowl with rubicund Blooms- 
under-side turned out, so that the whole of his internal machinery | burian or Camberwellian respectability ; but beyond the natural 


is traceable, thanks to the admirable disposition of the light, and he 
looks, with his unmeaning eyes, and his foolish gobemouche mouth, 
likeSol on thesign-post of a village inn. Still between the visitor and 
the Devil Fish (everybody is quoting Victor Hugo, of course, and 
one inquiring young person wants to know whether cuttle really 
comes from ‘ cuddle,” to hug?) is the jewel-box of this marvel- 
lous collection, a tank whose principal inhabitants are a number 
of wrasse. Nothing can exceed their beauty; it is like that of 
Indian jewellery, of Indian embroidery, of everything in which 
wealth, harmony, and ordering of colour, combined with delicate 
form, are supreme. They float, and dart, they quiver and dive 
above a cluster of sea-anemones of extraordinary beauty. Here 


desire to have some formal knowledge and sight of the 
event which is the nominal attraction of the day, the 
majority care less about ‘‘which is the winner” than about 
their personal merriment and general share ia the saturnalia. 
Of the mob that throng for similar motives, like sheep to a gap, to 
a University boat-race, at least half have invested their minds for 
the day with an interest in one or other of the crews—dictated 
possibly by their predilection for one of the two ‘‘ blues,” which- 
| ever suits their fancy—but still that interest exists. But at a 
Derby it may safely be said that five-sixths of the audience have 
not heard of the names of three-fourths of the field of starters till 
they bought a “ correct-card ” on the Downs, and have far less care 











is one bunch, which in form is like miniature palm trees growing | about the result than about the leakage of the ale-jar or the sweet- 
on an island; but in colour is a rich apricot hue, and in texture | nessof the salad. A mere glance at the thousauds picnicing coolly at 
like the softest velvet, with a sprouting fringe of waving feathery | the back of the Grand Stand, out of sight of any part of the race- 
fronds. It requires all the attraction of the Cuttles to get the | course, would at onceendorse thisview. Infact, though horse-racing, 
visitors beyond that tank, but a shriek of delight from a young | orrather the gambling elements that attach to it, may be regarded 
gentleman in advance of them, who anticipates that his | as a moral evil, and University boat-racing, or some of the qualities 
sister, following with the rear-guard of a party, will be “ jolly | of self-restraint which it fosters, may be deemed a social benefit, 
frightened,” announces that the hero of the programmes, whose | yet the concomitant British public are, as a rule, no more 
ugly portrait has been staring all London in the face with that horri- | participators in the leading evil of the one, than in the prominent 
ble, central, movable eye of his, is on view. So he is, with several | virtue of the other. Each event is but the annual leading feature 
of his half-brethren, as they may be called, for they do not | of its class, fur good or evil, and for that reason carries an 
quite resemble him. Octopus, Mr. Lloyds tells us, has two rows | independent saturnalia in its train. Did the banks of the Thames 
of suckers on his legs, while Eledone has but one. He is a wonder- | offer facilities for holiday-making equal to those of Epsom Downs, 


ful creature, and if he must be admitted to be ugly, he is at least | were the Boat-race a summer fixture, and the distance from town 


much better looking than his portrait,—and as for his murderous | so great as to entail ‘making a day of it,” we question whether 
qualities,— Victor Hugo's picuvre is probably as authentic as his there would not be as much hurly-burly, from joviality down 
bishop or his forgat. Octopus curls and twists unpleasantly, and | to wantonness, attending the latter event as attends the Derby. 
he has webby appendages, which make him look like a marine bat, | We argue this much, not in the least by way of palliation 
and he puffs queerly, and opens and shuts a mysterious blow-hole |of the scenes of rowdyness which the race occasions, but 
in an odd manner. He is pervaded by a general undulation, | simply in proof that, with regard to the bug-bear of gambling, 
which makes one uncertain where any part of him is, or what it is, | there is no race-meeting in the kingdom at which the latter 
or where and what it is going to be next moment; and his eyes | propensity is, in proportion to the audience, less dominant ; 
are disconcerting ; but he is not a bad creature, and Mr. Lloyd the Yorkshire ‘*tykes” on Doncaster Town Moor are more 
gives him a five months’ character for ‘‘ doing well, showing a high | orderly, but far more au fuit at horseflesh and speculative 
degree of intelligence, and being very harmless.” No small | as to the result of a St. Leger, than exuberant and soon-besotted 
praise for any one, in or out of a tank. His half-brethren are Cockneydom is on an Epsom Derby. 

curled up, but a spirit of emulation suddenly moves them, and} ‘The result of the race rather falsifies the complaints recently 
one, intently watched by the visitors, winks deliberately, and | raised as to the injuriousness of early two-year-old racing. 
begins literally, and leisurely, to unpack his trunk, by withdraw- | Cremorne, appearing on the turf as early as racing law would 
ing his po gag legs from pe! bag which forms either his | se — rau erin tose . eager 03 er .“~ 
body, or his head, or both. The sight is very curious, and com- | and pulled up as sound as a bell after winning on Wednesday. 
parison of these creatures with the singularly clear and perfect | Makeshift colt that ran him to a head had never before ran in 
——- the epee is we agg ise 5 - the _ a This is the ye a ee pen _ 1 ga ae cg 
tank are the beautiful sucking-fish, deep-blue in colour, with | years has run second for a Derby, an e third time withi 
serrated backs, like crocodiles; and shoals of hermit crabs, walk- | similar time that the Fyfield stable, where the Makeshift colt was 
ing about with the discarded shells of other marine creatures on | trained, has had the mortification of running second. This is 
their backs. The effect of these peripatetics is very ludicrous, _ . - rm — ey an eee ges colt has lost the rp 
because of all stationary objects the polished shells one sees | by a head,—each time from Fyfield. Favonius was named only 
in lodging-houses, displayed as ornaments, are the stillest in | just in time to win ; did the absence of nomenclature lose Mr. 
general, and here one beholds a choice collection of them in active | Payne the race? A strange fatality; but who ever heard 
motion ; and it is evident that the hermit crab is the busy-body of | of a nameless Derby winner ? ' The race also is remark- 
the sea. And now the last tank has been inspected, and the hour | able for the persistency with which the public pinned their 
—— = Hanes ~— psstch wad om 7 ag to “ei a | =? ironed pant Poe gc a and — 
of the Octopus. They would probably have been planted in ront | that because he had been hitherto unconquered over more le 
of his tank still, pretending to be unconscious of the impatient | —— and shorter yor mgacn prego gmp of - wind -_— = 
crowd, madly anxious to get into their places, and audibly won- | find him out over a mile and a half of steep Epsom gradients. 
dering ‘‘ whether they have not had enough of it yet!” only that | There can be little doubt that the class of three-year-olds that ran 


they have yet to see the corals, the whelks, the ascidians, the 
lamp-suckers, the dragonets, all the wonderful things in the 
inner recesses of the Crystal Palace Aquarium. 





THE DERBY. 
HE ungeniality of weather on previous holidays this season 
led Londoners to make the most of their first chance of a | 
real summer outing. The quondam popularity of Epsom seemed 
on the wane last year, and it needed not then the ** oldest habitud * 


for this year’s Derby were vastly inferior to those of last year, 

| when Baron Rothschild’s Favonius won; the title of a ‘‘ Derby 
winner” implies too often more relative than positive merit, and 
there were at least half-a-dozen horses that ran behind Favonius and 
Blair Athol who would have cantered away with a Derby, had 
theie lot been cast in this or other seasons. 

The luck in ownership of Derby favourites is precarious. The 
owner of Cremorne wins but a few thousands in bets (a flea-bite, 
as times go), for the colt stood at a short price in the market ever 
| since he secured his first two-year-old victory ; on the other band, 
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the Fyfield stable did not know, till a private trial less than a 
week before the race opened their eyes, what a chance they had 
with the Makeshift colt, known also as ‘* Brother to Flurry.” The 
public being still in the dark, and long odds obtainable, the colt 
was then backed to win about £100,000 for his party at a com- 
paratively small outlay. Finally, this princely fortune is just not 
janded by the length of a man’s hand :—Moral, if any, that only 
two classes can afford to race, or at least to bet,—those who have 
nothing to lose, or those whose depth of purse renders winning or 
dosing of equal unimportance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
- > 
THE GALWAY ELECTION PETITION. 
(To THe EpitTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment on the Galway Election 
Petition is a very considerable event, and it may have some re- 
markable results. I have no doubt there are a very large 
aumber of Irish Liberal Catholics who in their secret souls agree 
with and applaud not merely his law but his sentiment; yet I 
doubt whether any of them have got the courage of their 
convictions so completely as to attempt to introduce such 
principles, into the conduct of public life in their country, 
or even to avow them out of a club-room. I can understand 
the effect produced on the English imagination by the spec- 
tacle of an Irish Catholic judge, who speaks of priests and 
bishops as if they were the scum of the earth,—‘‘ audacious,” 
4‘mendacious,” “dreadful”; of one priest who has got “a 
clapper to his tongue”; another who “ vamps up his debauched 
evidence,” and who is ‘a wretch, whose evidence is neither more 
nor less than deliberate perjury”; of a ‘‘rabble-rout” of priests 
who hound on *‘ loathsome prodigies” and ‘obscene monsters ” 
to do their wicked will, who suggest murders, and who have been 
4‘ guilty of the most astounding attempt at ecclesiastical tyranny 
which the whole history of priestly intolerance has presented.” 
This is quite Exeter-Hall eloquence. But the effect which such a 
judgment may produce in England is of trivial importance. 
What effect will it produce in Ireland? It will, I venture 
to say, have no moral effect whatever, save one injurious to the 
respect due to the administration of the law and to the judicial 
character. Its immediate political effect will be the election of 
Captain Nolan’s brother for Galway, his own election for the first 
Catholic constituency in which a vacancy may occur, the raising 
of a fund to reimburse him in the costs imposed by the judgment. 
The House of Commons will hardly order even the Archbishop 
and two Bishops, who, with their ‘“‘rabble-rout,” are reported to it 
as guilty of corrupt practices, to be prosecuted; and if they 
should be prosecuted, I very much doubt whether they would be 
convicted. 

Judge Keogh’s own political career is one reason why his words 
in such a case have so little weight. It is only twenty years ago 
since, after leading the opposition to the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill 
in Parliament, he was sustained in electioneering scenes just as 
turbulent, just as violent as those of the Galway election, by the very 
bishops and priests whose conduct he is now condemning. One 
of his speeches about the danger of the dark winter nights to 
those who voted wrong when the cause of their Church and 
country was at stake has, I believe, never been quite satisfactorily 
explained in the opinion of those who had the advantage of hearing 
it. Quis tulerit Gracchos? The ‘rabble rout” were then a 
** venerated hierarchy ” and ‘‘a pious and patriotic priesthood.” 
You have only to turn to ‘‘ Hansard,” and find a bouquet of 
laudatory epithets whenever the hon. Member for Athlone speaks 
of the Irish Catholic clergy, which, if arranged alongside of 
those I have culled from the Galway Judgment, would pro- 
duce an effect of a very startling antithetic character. At that 
time Mr. Keogh pledged himself never to take office under any 
Gevernment which was not pledged to repeal the Ecelesiastical 
Titles’ Act, to disestablish the Irish Church, and to legalise a 
sweeping measure of Tenant-right. He repeated this pledge on 
several occasions. 'To each sentence of it, it was his habit to add the 
solemn adjuration, ‘‘So help meGod!” Accordingly, when five or 
six months afterwards he became Solicitor-General, and then Attor- 
ney-General, and then Judge without any condition whatever, he was 
commonly accused of some of the very crimes which he has charged 
on the Galway priests in language almost as virulent and indignant. 
At this critical time, the Apostolic Delegate Doctor, now Cardinal 
Callen, sustained him and his colleague, Mr. Sadlier, against the 
popular indignation by a masterly inactivity in the first instance, 
then by strong representation and strong action. The men who 








opposed the proceedings of Mr. Keogh and Mr. Sadlier as ruinous 
to the public morality,—Mr, Lucas, Mr. Moore, Mr. Gavan Duffy— 
were regarded by Doctor Cullen as little better than infidels and 
schismatics. Time brings about curious retributions; and this is 
one which I will not dwell upon, but which, I venture to say, is 
not altogether absent from the mind of any Irish bishop or priest 
who reads the Galway Judgment. 

I am fully persuaded at the same time of Judge Keogh’s perfect 
sincerity and deep sense of every word he spoke. Though a Catholic 
by birth, habit, and practice, he is in many respects more Pro- 
testant than Protestants themselves are nowadays, even in Ireland. 
He is a perfect example of what a Trinity College education, 
thoroughly absorbed, can do with an Irish Catholic’s intellect. 
Perhaps the most eloquent passage he has ever spoken is one in 
praise of Milton's religious doctrines. He lightened the morose 
invective of his Galway Judgment by an animated panegyric on 
the character of Cromwell—forgetting, apparently, that he was 
speaking in Connaught, and that it was Cromwell who gave Irish 
Catholics the alternative of ‘‘ Hell or Connaught.” Throughout his 
Judgment you will observe he uses the word ‘‘ priest” as if it were in 
itself a noxious designation. Yet the epithet ‘‘ priest” means to 
an Irish Catholic in itself something dear as well as holy, a name 
which is never named without respect. The effect on the ear is 
not less startling than if Lord Justice Christian, exceeding by a 
little his present latitude of language, were to speak of one of his 
colleagues as ‘‘an audacious and mendacious"’ judge.—I am, 
Sir, &c., P. M.N. 


UNSECTARIAN EDUCATION. 
(To Tae Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 
Srr,—It was with surprise and pleasure a week or two ago that 
I saw the names of so many influential Nonconformists attached 
to a protest against the exclusion—extrusion, it ought rather to 
be termed, for the element already forms part of our Educational 
system—of the religious element from the instruction in elemen- 
tary schools. I had thought that Nonconformists as a body had, 
as regards State duty, adopted the extreme secularist position, and 
that only a few here and there—myself and two or three intimate 
friends among them—remained doubtful as to the wisdom of the 
new proposals. 

I have closely followed the articles and correspondence respect- 
ing the Education question in your paper, but have hithert» failed 
to extract from them, or to form for myself, any outline of a defi- 
nite platform intermediate between pronounced denominationalism 
and pronounced secularism, for action towards securing a settlement 
of the great problem of the day. But certainly one should be found, 
or our friends of one side or the other, each having distinct aims 
and a settled plan of effort to secure them, will get the better of us, 
who wish to retain religious teaching, while avoiding sectarianism 
and illiberality. Can you or any of your able correspondents help 
in finding one? 

One intermediate proposal—that the Bible be read without 
note or comment—has already fallen into deserved contempt. 
Whatever idea nine-tenths of the scholars in schools where the 
Bible was thus used would form of a book about which they were 
not permitted to ask any questions, because people could not 
agree upon its meaning, it is beyond my power of imagivation to 
conceive ! 

A large section of Nonconformists, and the powerful organisa- 
tion of the Birmingham League, now stand pledged to the entire 
prohibition of religious and Scriptaral teaching in elementary 
schools during the ordinary hours of work. ‘This is to say that 
religion cannot be taught apart from sectarianism, or else to evade 
instead of to solve a confessed difficulty. It is to leave religious 
instruction to assume its unmitigated sectarian forms; I had 
hoped, on the other hand, that by an imposed limitation of such 
instruction to unities and essentials, these rather than differences 
of opinion might become impressed upon the minds of the newer 
generations, to the great benefit of future Christianity. 

It is with regret that I have come thus to differ from my friends 
of the League, and in consequence to resign its membership. To 
Mr. Dale, in particular, I have for years looked up with deep 
personal regard and a sense of glad discipleship, and it has pained 
me to think that of late his theology, and through that his 
political and educational action, seems to have caught a hard, 
metallic, unsympathetic tone from the manufactures aol men 
around him. I cannot, however, understand the temper of mind 
which suffers distraint for an education-rate rather than make 
direct payment, because, forsooth! a few pence or shillings of the 
sum may go to pay for the teaching of some pauper child in a 
Church or Roman Catholic school. In myself, I know, such a 
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course would indicate{that I had allowed an idea to gain an undue 


tinuous, though not, I hope, a stereotyped or formal system. Then 





sway over my imagination, and to drive me to fanaticism. will come up the problem of the religious teaching of boys and 

It will be replied, that the middle course I seek is illogical and | young men—may we not hope, girls and young women too?— 
impracticable. Fortunately, human hearts and hopes are governed | gathered into communities, away from parents and guardians, for 
by something] less unbending than the rules of logic, and the | a large portion of the year, and necessarily dependent upon their 
highest wisdomfin action and purpose is not reached by syllogistic masters for religious influences and training. Would the League 
ladders. No premisses can represent all the factors of life and | exclude the Bible and spiritual instruction then? If so, I should 
feeling,—nor, indeed, much more than the harder and lower ele- strongly sympathize with your correspondent who declared that no 
ments among them. As to practicability : has Christianity, then, | conceivable penalties would ever induce him to send his boys to 


on the admission of its sturdiest champions, done its work among 
men so ill, that those who equally profess it can find no basis of 
agreement as to its essentials or its underlying historic facts? Has 
separatism proved stronger than the common attraction of the 
Cross? Have differences become of more importance than uni- 
ties,—opinions than common faith? I should like to answer no 
to all these questions. 

But the difficulties ave manifold in the way of finding another 
basis than exclusion of religious teaching for a national system of 
education. Can, for instance, the Record ever cease to regard 
you, Mr. Editor, as an emissary of the Evil One? Can Low 
Church ever cease to denounce the High Church, and both cease 
to hate the Broad Church more than they hate each other? Can 
Curates and Rectors ever cease to look upon Dissenting pastors 
as other than intruders in their parochial preserves? Can 
dipping-Baptist and sprinkling-Baptist, adult-Baptist and baby- 
Baptist, Erastian and Liberationist, Calvinist and Arminian, 
Congregationalist and Episcopalian, Free Methodist and Con- 
ference Wesleyan, Revivalist and Steady-goer, ever learn to trust 
each other’s fairness, or to recognise agreements among their 


such a school. Would the League divide such communities into 
sections, and send the clerics of the different denominations for 
, their Scriptural education? The prospect is simply hideous, 
| Such a plan would carry down the strifes and jealousies and 
narrownesses which degrade the Church and hinder Christianity 
even into early youth, and in the end produce more unbelief than 
the entire exclusion of religious teaching would do. In such 
| schools, at any rate, religion must be taught. Indeed, such must 
be the case at all times in workhouse and reformatory schools ; 
this is another difficulty for the League. 

How, then, shall we secure the freedom of religious teaching 
from sectarian bias? Let the Training Colleges for teachers be 
distinctly founded upon national instead of ecclesiastical principlee.. 
Do not permit masters, in whatever schools or institutions, to hold 
clerical appointments. And—here I adopt a far-reaching proposal 
of Professor ‘Thorold Rogers—let masters in all schools be irre- 
movable, as masters of Unions are now, except with the concur- 
rence of the Education Department. But again the thought 
arises: Will the voluntary zeal, to which education owes much, 
and from which so much is yet expected, survive this limitation of 





specialities and diversities ? The out-look is not pleasant, yet itis | its powers? As for getting men for teaching free from sectarian 


not wholly dark and hopeless. For, indeed, the form of these | bias, I anticipate no difficulty on that score. It has often been 
queries suggests an answer which will be to a great extent unfair. | remarked that the great majority of clergymen engaged in schol- 
[have never known Dissenting parties unable to agree upon a | astie work are found in the ranks of the Liberal party. And the 


common basis for the religious teaching of their day-schools. | demand will necessarily call forth a class of men accustomed to. 


I have even known High-Churchmen and Nonconformists work | look upon and value essential unities instead of differences. The 
together upon a platform far short of exclusion of the Bible. | difficulty arises not from schoolmasters, but from managers, 
And here a new and successful school has been established upon | especially clerical ones, whether Dissenters or Churchmen, and in 
an undenominational, but religious foundation by Independents | truth much more from the latter than the former. 
and Churchmen jointly. | Here another point arises,—the distrust in Dissenting churches 
In practice children of the most diverse sects will be found in| of men who have not distinctly entered into membership with 
the same school—as indeed they are now—and the basis must be | themselves or similarly constituted associations. It is urged that 
broad indeed to unite all these. In the school just referred to, a only those who have personally and knowingly ‘ experienced reli- 


° | 
Jew and Roman Catholic are among the scholars. 





The “con-| gion” can give any religious teaching worthy of the name. 


science-clause’ has been resorted to in the former case alone, but the | Another of your correspondents lately made some weighty remarke 
instance illustrates the difficulty which may arise and the wide | on this. I think, contrary to his impression, legitimately enough 
liberality of spirit called for on the part of managers and teachers, | produced by some recent speeches and writings of Mr. Dale and 
and parents too. It may, indeed, be fairly said that the con- | others, that the wondrous and delicate mechanism of the human 
science-clause meets the difficulty only in a rough sort of way; | soul, and the subtle workings of the Divine Spirit, are increasingly’ 
that, in fact, this is shirked, not solved, in every instance where | understood, and that there is now far less than formerly of thedispo- 
| sition to analyse a brother's spiritual state, and to pronounce upon 


the clause is put in use. 
‘Then, are denominational schools to be preserved ? I for one, | his religiousuess or indifference by the character of his ‘‘ex- 
| perience” or the fact of his outward profession of conversion. 


as an enemy to separatism, wish to see them gradually and, if pos- | 
It also seems to me, that the historical is the true basis of 


sible, painlessly destroyed and superseded, and our now hetero- 
geneous educational system become a consistent whole, marked by | religious teaching. A teacher may not be in hearty sympathy 


unity in principle, without uniformity in detail. How can this be 
accomplished if each sect is to have its own school, or if the 
majority of the district for the time being is to decide upon the 
bias of the religious instruction to be given ? 


with this, but yet it may convey its lesson to young. minds, and 
will at the least form a far better preparation for more spiritual 
instruction at home or in after years, than ‘total neglect or 
exclusion could do. Thus, [ cannot enter into the views of those 


who decry teaching from the Scriptures by other than distinctively 
religious men. Another point has been urged by you,—that a 
knowledge of the Bible is necessary to the understanding of 
literature and history ; hence, even on the coldest secularist ground, 
its reading and explanation must be retained. 


What, then, is to be the basis? How are all the difficulties to 
be overcome? I could readily find a working basis for undenomi- 
national teaching myself. I do find it, for each Sunday afternoon 
a number of young friends gather round me, from Independent, 


Baptist, and Church families, for study of religious truth, and 
neither with them now, nor in a more restricted circle for years} So I am—and thus are many more—on a balance of hope and 
before, nave I felt the least inclination to enter upon, or the least | fear, of encouragement and disappointment. Not that I should 
difficulty in avoiding, denominational peculiarities. But then all | despair for the future of our nation or of religion, were the Bible 
cannot—such is the state of theological instruction, that I fear few | excluded from our schools. Religion is God’s work in the world, 
can—see this, and find, as I find, in the historical facts of patri- and He is wise to make even the wrath of man to praise Him,— 
archal, and Jewish, and Gospel history, the true witness of a| much more the mere blundering of His honest and well-meaning 
Divine Being gradually revealing Himself to men and drawing | friends. But I wish to work with him and His wisdom, that there 
them to His love, until in the fullness of time the Divine Son made | may be on my part neither ‘“‘ wrath” nor error to counteract or 
manifest the Father’s glory,—the foundation of all really spiritual | “restrain.” So I seek for light, and ask for your help in the search. 
faith and hope, the means of all religious teaching, the substratum | I cannot proposea policy. I am no statesman,—I am not even: 
of all the conflicting thoughts and dogmas of the sects. | a politician. But that there may be found statesman among us 
The difficulties are not, though, as I have already pointed out, | who can solve the difficulties which beset the question of educa- 
on our side alone. The religious question would again arise, even | tion—difficulties from foes and unwise friends—is my earnest 
if it were thrust out of our elementary schools hy the strong hand | desire. Ob for a Dr. Arnold—with his high spirituality, his deep 
of law. The middle-class grammar schools, atid the great public | sympathy with young minds and devotion to their highest good, 
schools, and the universities, must ere long be taken out of the | his broad liberality and wisdom, to aid us now! 
hands of the ecclesiastical corporation which has monopolized them | I trust you will not despise the Hamlet-like indecision of this 





hitherto, and, with the lower schools, must be welded into a con- | letter, but will rather respond by an endeavour to initiate a policy 
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which, while it distinctly sets sectarian prejudices and preferences 
aside, yet establishes in our schools the highest element in education 
and in life.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford. W. 





CHURCH DEFENCE. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sim,—Allow me a word or two in reply to the letter of “A 
Layman " on the subject of Church Defence. No doubt, any one 
who undertakes to justify Church Defence has more to do than 
merely find fault with critics on the other side. Still it is fair to 
point out that ‘A Layman’s” letter exhibits one or two fatal 
inconsistencies. In the first place, he desires ‘‘a Church broad 
enough to embrace within it all forms of genuine Christian faith,” 
or, failing this, ‘‘a State broad enough to give unto all equal re- 
cognition and support.” And yet when the Church Defence Insti- 
tution invites members to meet together for certain intelligible 
purposes, but to exclude from their discussions “ any question 
‘touching doctrine,” ‘‘ A Layman” turns round and denounces it in 
no measured terms, asking, ‘‘ What isa Church that has nothing 
to teach, or whose teaching is such a Babel-discord that it must 
be dumb to be at one? Of what rights and privileges can such a 
Church be worthy? What has it worth defending?” 

Really he is hard to please. He wants a Church to whose 
breadth the widest limits between high and low should be mere 
narrowness—such a Church, we may presume, he would consider 
as having something “worth defending’—and yet the very 
differences existing within the limits of a Church far narrower than 
his ideal are to be insuperable objections to a combination for 
‘Church Defence ! 

Reasonable objection, too, may be taken to the device of putting 
St. Paul into certain imaginary circumstances and, having 
imagined his conduct in those circumstances, claiming his great 
authority in support of the conclusions arrived at. Still, it is not 
for members of the Church Defence Institution to quarrel with 
your correspondent on this account, for he admits that St. Paul 
would have ‘‘ appealed unto Cesar” on behalf of a Church 
threatened with disestablishment. We have no Ceasar, but his 
place is taken by the constituencies, and it is to them we appeal. 
Our organization is for the purpose of putting our Cesar in full 
possession of our side of the case on which his verdict is to be asked. 

But your correspondent reserves his bitterest scorn for that part 
of the Church Defence programme which deals with Church re- 
forms, giving as his reason that ‘‘ Church reform without doctrine 
is utterly incomprehensible.” It is not for me to gauge the limits 
of a reasonable comprehension, but I should have thought it obvious 
that such a practical abuse as a traffic in livings might be reformed 
without raising any disputed point of doctrine ; that more numer- 
ous and more varied services, suitable to the conditions of the day, 
might be drawn up and organised ; that the administration of the 
parochial system, the organisation of a superannuated ministers’ 
retirement scheme, or of a Church education fund, and many other 
things which I might mention, could be undertaken by earnest 
Churchmen without any squabbles on doctrinal questions. No one 
will deny that the main strength of the Church is in the truth and 
purity of her doctrines, and the efficiency with which she accom- 
plishes her heavenly mission. But it is not in this citadel of her 
strength that Nonconformists attack her. They fasten upon her 
defects of administration, and the faults and abuses which dis- 
figure her. May we not band together to do away with these evils, 
-although perchance we do not all hold like views of infant baptism 
or the real presence? The case for Church defence is very simple. 
We find the minds of the people poisoned by misrepresentations 
or prejudiced by truths put in a distorted form. The object of 
the agitation is to persuade the people of England to deprive them- 
selves of a blessing, under the false impression that the blessing is 
acurse. Lovers of our country, we do not wish to see her do dis- 
chonour to the Church of God. Lovers of our Church, we do not 
‘wish to see her wounded in the house of her friends. We say to 
all Churchmen, ‘‘ Come, forget for awhile your differences, and 
try to make this Church of ours more worthy of the allegiance of 
the nation; try to clear away the mist which has been spread 
before the minds of the people, try to secure as rulers of this nation 
men who will not consent to degrade and despoil her.” I ask “‘ A 
Layman ”—and all other laymen, for it is a layman’s question—is 
this ‘‘a deed to fill many, both clergymen and laymen, with a 


‘Shame which they cannot put into words” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
GILBERT VENABLES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
‘S1r,—I am not a subscriber to the Church Defence Association, 
and have some misgivings about the line of defence it has taken 


up; but I beg leave respectfully to submit that your correspondent, 
“A Layman,” has shown no good and sufficient cause why such 
an association ought not to exist. To argue that the Church is 
bound to respect the teaching of its Divine Master, ‘ that ye resist 
not evil,” and therefore that no portion of its members are justi- 
fied in attempting to ward off an attack upon the whole body, is 
surely a most extraordinary perversion both of logic and of 
Christianity. On principles somewhat similar the Quakers would 
have us disband our army, if we are a Christian nation. But no 
one supposes the Church of England will take up swords or 
muskets to defend her rights, and it is a step beyond Quakerism 
to insist that she should not employ such means as are perfectly 
legitimate and peaceful to prevent interference with those con- 
ditions under which she can best discharge her mission.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ANOTHER LAYMAN, 





GERMANY AND THE CHURCH. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—The following rough translation of a fragment of Goethe 
may not be unacceptable to the readers of your truthful apprecia- 
tions of the present religious troubles in Germany. The universal 
poet seems to me to have touched the key-note of the whole contro- 
versy,—the strong determination of independent thought that 
underlies even the Catholicism of the German people, and which 
the Roman Council has failed to suppress :— 
“The German people—the Chronicle saith— 

Had never much taste for the Christian faith, 

Till Karl the Great with his sacred sword 

Baptised the lusty Saxon horde. 

Yet even then they struggled enough, 

And to Pope and Priest were a morsel tough ; 

And when once fairly under the yoke 

They growled in their sleep till Luther woke, 

And made the Bible a German book, 

From which each scholar his hero took ; 

Saint Paul, as being somewhat knightly, 

Was a figure no one thought unsightly ; 

Still here each heart for Freedom pants, 

For we are the natural Protestants.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Fryston, May 28. Hovenrton. 





DRINKABLES. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—In support of Dr. Aldridge’s statements, though not neces- 
sarily in opposition to all yours, let me mention the following 
facts. Taking shelter in a cottage, near Banbridge, county 
Down, some time ago, during a shower of rain, and noticing the 
teapot on the hob, I observed that tea stewed in that way dida 
great deal of harm. ‘The woman who lived in the cottage at once 
admitted that the parish doctor had said, ‘ the folks were killing 
themselves with tea,” and that it caused him more trouble than 
anything else. A few days ago a gentleman, just come up to 
town, was mentioning that the poor people in his neighbourhood 
suffered dreadfully from ‘tic.’ I replied that this was a disease 
often caused, I believed, by excessive tea-drinking. ‘* Indeed,” 
he answered ; ‘‘ well, I must say, they do take immense quantities 
of tea.” You refer to the Chinese. I have been told by a gentle- 
man long resident in China that they would be astonished at the 
strength of the tea drunk by the English. A medical man in 
large practice said to me recently he would give anything to know 
| what to order his patients to take instead of the Chinese infusion. 
| Doubtless tea, like other things, may disagree with some people, 
and do little or no harm to others. And it is most difficult, as 
| you truly say, to discover any good substitute. But while there is 
| so much to prove it does serious harm in some cases, and while its 
|“ precise effect,” as you observe, ‘‘on the system is still un- 
| decided,” will you not lend your powerful help (1) to advise all 
| persons who drink it pretty freely, and suffer from any kind of 
ailment, to see if they are not relieved by at least temporary dis- 
| continuance of its use; and (2) to dissuade everybody, especially 
| the poor, from stewing their tea on the hob, or keeping it long 
'enough in the pot at any time, for the possibly poisonous acrid 
| element to be extracted? Milk, fresh or sour, is the best of all 
drinks in some form or other, and we should have it cheap enough 
under a better social system. Ilave not we heard, by the by, 
| something of the wonderful qualities of ‘‘ Koumiss,” a kind of 
soured milk? Can you, or your readers, tell us anything about 
| it?—I am, Sir, &c., H.S 
[We have always protested warmly against the stewed tes,— 
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kitchen tea in fact. No tea should stand, if the water really 
boils, above two minutes, unless it is to be spoiled. But then it 
cannot be denied that such tea is expensive.—Ep. Spectator.] 








ART. 
—_>~—- 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 

Tue Exhibition of the Institute is of less than usual merit. There 
is too much of the drawing-master who looks to clean washes and 
short cuts, and of the imitator whose exemplar is not nature, but 
the too popular commodities of some brother practitioner. Of 
course whatever merit may be possessed by the latter has escaped 
the apprehension of the imitator. At the same time, the Society 
has sustained a real loss by the death of Mr. Sutcliffe, who in 
spite of obvious shortcomings was an artist in grain. Neverthe- 
less there is one little drawing by Mr. Hine which would alone 
repay a visit to the gallery of the Institute (‘‘ Beach Scene,” 40). 
It does not present much to describe in the way of subject. There 
is a bit of shingle, with a quiet sea, and a distant sail or two; 
and, overhead, the serene sky: and the special virtue of the draw- 
ing lies in the rare truth and delicate beauty of its forenoon day- 
light. Lovers of good art will note and appreciate the great 
breadth of treatment, the entire freedom from disturbing 
artifice, and the reverential modesty that distinguish the work. 
** Lucerne” (40), by Mr. Skinner Prout, is a pretty drawing, 
with more than one passage of pleasing colour. But those great 
crags and mountains are treated with hardly sufficient solemnity. 
Prettiness is not the characteristic of the Alps: and some more 
severe drawing and modelling were needed for the worthy treat- 
ment of such a subject. It is not gloom that is desiderated, but 
character. Let the sun shine as brightly and as fiercely as the 
artist can make it. If Mr. Collier does not please as much as 
heretofore, he has sufficient and unwelcome excuse in severe ill- 
ness. Yet the purity and sobriety of colour and the sense of free 
space which have hitherto distinguished his drawings have not now 
deserted him (80, 157). Sobriety has perhaps been here allowed 
to freeze too nearly into colourlessness ; and this is the fault which 
in weaker moments is most likely to assail Mr. Collier’s palette. 
There is too great uniformity of darkness, and consequent dead- 
ness, in Mr. Mogford’s shadows; a nicer gradation is needed for 
the display at its full value of his undeniably keen appreciation of 
bright daylight hues. 

‘* Rest” (81), by Mr. H. Herkomer, includes a female figure of 
exceeding beauty and grace. It is to be regretted that the artist 
does not trust to pure water-colour. He would at least have 
avoided the leper-like complexion of this drawing. His large 
picture, ** At the Well” (184), is a work of great ability, show- 
ing that he is strong enough, if he would but believe it, to look 
at nature with his own eyes, without wearing spectacles of the 
Walker make ; coppery browns, coarse flesh-tints, and hard out- 
lines are drawbacks, and not aids. Another clever artist is Mr- 
Small, whose ‘‘ Going to Market, Connemara” (20), pleases by 
its originality, notwithstanding its splotchy execution; and whose 
** Early Spring” (29), though wanting in refinement, has a good 
general tone of colour. Mr. Beavis is spirited, as usual (129), 
though he scarcely allows sufficient play of light round his figures 
for true open-air effect; and Mr. Linton furnishes.a well-con- 
sidered and carefully-wrought picture of Jonas Hanway braving 
public ridicule, by appearing in the street with ‘ the first umbrella 
in England” (60). There are still some old-fashioned people in 
England (principally coachmen) who think it effeminate to put 
up an umbrella in the rain. The Thames pleasure-boat, with its 
carefully costumed crew of young men, and its as carefully cos- 
‘tumed freight of young women, is becoming a frequent subject of 
illustration with our artists. But the blank realism with which 
it has hitherto been treated has not yet elevated this new edition 
of ‘* youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm” above the com- 
monplace and the vulgar. Mr. Gregory (126) is neither better 
nor worse in this respect than Messrs. Calderon and Yeames at 
the Royal Academy. 

The Exhibition of the old Society contains much that is good, 
besides what was noticed on a former occasion. ‘‘A Mountain 
Stream in North Wales” (26), by Mr. Danby, is a powerful and 
impressive picture. The tumbling water indeed might have been 
more accurately studied and more skilfully painted ; but the solemn 
gloom, deepening in the sky and on the mountain-side below, as 
the last ray of sunshine lingers for a moment on the highest crags, 
is given with masterly hand and true poetic feeling. ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Land” (139) is one of those sun-lit pastoral scenes which the artist 


80 loves to paint,—a placid lake bounded by protecting hills, aad 
a jutting headland crowned with birch trees ; all bathed in after- 
noon sunshine, and suggesting how pleasant is the shepherd’s life, 
sua si bona nérit. There is perhaps some heaviness in the blues of 
sky and shadows ; and though it is right not to make dexterity of 
manipulation serve instead of ideas, yet ideas cannot be properly 
or easily expressed without skill in execution, and Mr. Danby is 
almost too neglectful of all such skill. ‘Two scenes on the Yorkshire 
coast, by Mr. Dodgson (234 and 241), attest once more the keenness. 
and comprehensiveness of his observation and the ripeness of his art. 
The well-defined forms and true ferruginous hue of those great 
cliffs, and the awful shades of their wave-worn caverns, need no ia- 
terpreter to assert their truthfuloess or explain their beauty. 
Whether in sunshine or in storm, the artist has equally understood 
their grandeur, and conveyed his impression to the paper. Not 
less admirable is the sweet repose of his ‘‘ Darnholm” (82). Mr. 
Albert Goodwin is one of the most promising of the younger 
Associates. ‘* The Fugitive’s Rest” (66) is a scene in an upland 
park (say near Arundel or Chichester), and the title is derived 
from a truant schoolboy, who has. fallen asleep on the grass, and 
become the object of timid curiosity to a herd of fallow deer. 
The figures, however, are only accessory, for the picture is land- 
scape proper; and is a very beautiful example of mild sunshine 
lighting breezy wold, tall grove, and distant flat. ‘lhe quiet and 
seclusion of the scene are quite in harmony with the tender colour 
and delicate gradations of the picture, which, on the whole, is as. 
simple as it is delightful. A fiercer sun shines in Mr. Goodwin’s 
‘¢ Abingdon Churchyard ” (15), clothing every object in a golden. 
haze, and producing mystery by excess of light. ‘This, again, 
is quite true, and very beautiful. He exhibits severab 
drawings besides, among which ‘* Weed-Burning” (50), should 
be remarked for its nice variety of gray in sky and distance. 
Another young Associate whose progress must be watched with 
great interest is Matthew Hale. He exhibits sundry views of 
well-known spots in the Scotch Highlands, all denoting observant: 
study and great refinement. The chief one of them is ‘‘ Twilight 
after Rain” (156), wherein the thin eager atmosphere of that 
particular time and condition of weather are well represented.. 
At such atime mountains tell against the sky with astonishing 
distinctness ; still the sky-line of Mr. Hale’s mountain is too uni- 
formly emphasized, and robs the hills of size and the picture of 
space. The anatomy of the hill-side, too, should have been more- 
firmly articulated. ‘These are faults which might easily be cor- 
rected ; and meantime, it is to be noted how alive every part of 
the picture is with colour, and what a fine sentiment pervades the: 
whole. ‘A Giant Asleep” (109) is too brown; but the 
bare quartz top of the mountain gleaming faintly against 
the twilight sky in ‘ Moonrise” (179) is very beautiful. 
The relative tones are exactly right. Mr. J. W. North 
has done what is too seldom attempted by artists; he has 
painted a landscape in winter. The tangle of decayed 
creeper, the leafless trees seen across the sluggish stream, and the 
foreground of brown herbage, enlivened here and there witli a 
patch of green and lighted by two or three stars of flower, have 
in his hands been combined into a beautiful little picture, very 
full in tone and entirely original. The female figure, dispropor- 
tionately large and wholly uninteresting, had been better omitted,. 
or if retained, less artificially forced in blackness. It justrobs the 
picture of the refinement which it would have otherwise possessed, 
in addition to its other good qualities. Mr. W. W. Deane’s 
agreeably coloured views of buildings, both inside and out; Mr. 
Boyce’s studies, always racy, if not always very interesting ; Mr. 
Basil Bradley’s animals, whose excellent drawing deserves far 
better colouring ; and a beautiful little landscape by Mr. Alfted 
Fripp, ‘‘ Corfe Castle from Poole Harbour” (238), are some of 
the remaining drawings, which repay more than one visit to this. 





best of annual picture exhibitions and best-lighted of London 
galleries. i 








BOOKS. 
ae ee 
CHARLES CHURCHILL.* 
Tue student of literature must be often and painfully struck by 
the uncertainty of literary fame. He finds the popular writers of 
one century forgotten or nearly forgotten in the next, and reads 
the praises lavished by contemporaries on authors whose works 
after a few years remain dust-covered and unopened. On the 
other hand, he is surprised to find how little men were esteemed 
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in their life-time to whom we now give a place with the greatest, 
and thus he is led to question, not altogether unreasonably, the 
verdicts passed on living writers by the most competent critics. 
Tho cause of immediate popularity or of contemporary neglect is, 
however, sometimes not far to seek. One man lives apart from 
his age, perhaps above it, and the age cannot appreciate his merits ; 
another man panders to its tastes, or expresses the thoughts and 
desires uppermost in society, and if he do not always gain reputa- 
tion, he is at least secure of notoriety. 

A little more than a century ago Charles Churchill—the great 
Churchill, he was afterwards called by Cowper—was one of the 
most prominent figures in the literary world of London. His 
friends had designed him for the Church, just as under other 
circumstances they might have apprenticed him to a saddler or a 
tailor. Not a thought seems to have been given as to the young 
man’s fitness for duties which were utterly distasteful to him. 
His father was a clergyman, and the son must follow the family 
profession, — 

“Bred to the Church and for the gown decreed, 
Ere it was known that I should learn to read.” 

He began life badly by a foolish marriage at eighteen within 
the rules of the Fleet Prison. At twenty-five he took priest's 
orders; his children increased, and so did his debts; ‘* he was 
soon harassed by duns and chased by bailiffs ;” he solaced himself, 
however, by writing an insignificant satire on the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, and by publishing another on the Stage, which 
created a furore in the town, and excited the indignation of many 
popular actors. In the “ Rosciad” Churchill is rarely brilliant, but 
he is acute, bitter, and unsparing. He deals blows as with a 
sledge-hammer ; his satire is never delicate, is frequently indis- 
criminating; but his strokes, often made at haphazard, hit 
sometimes with overwhelming force. Poor Tom Davies, who 
combined the two occupations of bookseller and play-actor, and at 
whose house Boswell received his first snub from Dr. Johnson, was 
a victim to Churchill's wit. 

“ He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone,” 


was the pithy criticism which led him to renounce the stage at 
the loss of £500 a year. Boswell tells the story, and we might 
suppose that he was mistaken, had not Johnson believed it also. 
‘‘ What a man is he,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ who is to be driven from 
the stage bya line! Another line would have driven him from his 
shop.” Davies was not the only actor who had cause to writhe 
under Churchill's satire. Holland, a pupil of Garrick, is described 
as a copy, and no more, of his master ; Yates is laughed at for not 
getting his part correctly ; Foote was blamed for distorting nature, 
and felt the imputation terribly. He wrote a lampoon in reply, 
but was afraid to print it. Jackson, at one time manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, is said by the satirist to be formed by 
nature in her perversest mood, and to be devoid of every requisite 
of art :— 
** When to enforce some very tender part 

The right hand sleeps by instinct on the heart, 

His soul of every other thought bereft, 

Is anxious only where to place the left ; 

He sobs and pants to soothe his weeping spouse, 

To soothe his weeping mother turns and bows: 

Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without the skill 

Of moving gracefully or standing still, 

One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 

Desirous seems to run away from t’other.” 


Of Murphy, Churchill writes with greater bitterness :— 


“When he attempts in some one favourite part 
To ape the feelings of a manly heart, 
His honest features the disguise defy, 
And his face loudly gives his tongue the lie.” 
Severe and personal comments like these are mingled in the 
‘* Rosciad”” with some judicious praise, and the concluding lines on 
Garrick do justice to that great actor; but blame is more readily 
remembered than praise, and the excitement produced by the satire 
was very great. ‘‘The noise in the theatrical world,” says Mr. 
Hannay, ‘‘ was like that caused by the report of a gun in a rookery. 
The actors ran about the town spreading their own grievances 
and the satirist’s fame at the same time.” This must have been 
a delight to Churchill, who wished rather to be notorious than to 
be unknown, and the receipt of £1,000 for this poem, and for ‘* The 
Apology ” which followed it, was no slight acquisition to a needy 
and extravagant man. He resigned his lectureship, separated 
from his wife, flung aside his clerical dress, and was to be seen at 
Vauxhall in a blue coat, edged with gold lace, black-silk small- 
clothes, and white stockings. 
The spring of 1761 had witnessed the publication of the ‘‘ Rosciad,” 


in the autumn of the same year he defended his careless, dissipated 
life in a poem called “ Night,” addressed to his friend Robert 
Lloyd, the “ Gentle Bob” of Cowper. Every man, he says, must 
be physician to himself :— 
“If Rupert after ten is out of bed, 

The fool next morning can’t hold up his head ; 

What reason this which me to bed must call, 

Whose head, thank Heaven, never aches at all ? 

In different courses, different tempers run ; 

‘He hates the moon: I sicken at the sun. 

Wound up at twelve at noon, his clock goes right ; 

Mine, better goes, wound up at twelve at night.” 
Churchill indulged in reckless dissipation, but he was generous, 
and he was not unjust. He assisted his family and bestowed a 
liberal allowance on his wife, and even in the foulest act of his 
life, the seduction of a young lady of Westminster, his conduct 
was not that of an utterly hardened libertine. ‘“ A fortnight,” 
says Southey, ‘‘had not elapsed before both parties were struck 
with sincere compunction.” The girl was received back by her 
father, but an elder sister made her life miserable, and in despair 
she threw herself on Churchill for protection. He left her an 
amount ‘‘ somewhat smaller than that which he bequeathed to his 
wife.” We do not learn how it happened that he had money to 
leave, for he seems to have squandered what he earned, and 
towards the end of his life he applied for aid to Garrick in an 
affecting letter, in which he describes himself as * half-drunk, 
half-mad, and quite stripped of all my money.” John Wilkes 
was Churchill’s chief associate, and a worse companion it was 
impossible for such a man to have. The poet's affection for the 
demagogue was warm and honest. If he was a good hater, he was 
also a hearty friend, and did his uttermost for Wilkes both in 
prose and verse. To him he inscribed ‘‘ The Prophecy of Famine,” 
a fierce satire on Scotchmen, an acceptable topic in the days of 
Bute, and written in the poet's freest and most vigorous style. 
Churchill declares in “The Apology” that his muse may perish 
before he will strive to weaken 


“ The generous roughness of a nervous line,” 


and certainly the coarse energy of his language is in marked con- 
trast to the consummate polish and refinement exhibited by Pope. 
Goldsmith termed Churchill's satires lampoons, and his force 
turbulence ; and Johnson, whom the poet had laughed at in “ The 
Ghost,” declared that “the fellow” was a blockhead, and that 
‘‘his poetry had a temporary currency only from its audacity of 
abuse and being filled with living names.” ‘There is some truth 
in these remarks, but it is far from being the whole truth. No 
doubt much of the instant popularity of Churchill was due to his. 
mode of satirizing public characters ; no doubt, too, a great deal 
that he wrote is a degenerate kind of satire ; but Churchill was a 
man of genius, he had great intellectual strength, and if in his poetry 
we find many pages of verse possessing only an ephemeral interest, 
there is much in it of solid value which we should be sorry to lose. 
Thackeray's fine criticism of the poet describes with the utmost 
precision the extent and limitation of his powers :— 

“Churchill,” he says, ‘‘ was of the blood of the Juvenals and Drydens,. 
though a poor relation, as it were; and with all his carelessness, rough- 
ness, and even common-place, has those brilliant flashes of insight and 
spontaneous felicities of expression by which every true critic at once 
distinguishes the man of natural power from the man of mere cultiva- 
tion. He rarely gives perfect satisfaction to the student, and never 
long-continued satisfaction, but the kind of pleasure he gives in his 
best moments is akin to that given by the greatest writers of his kind.” 
We may add to these just comments that in estimating what 
Churchill has done we should take into account the brief period that. 
comprised his literary life. The ‘‘ Rosciad,” as we have said, ap- _ 
peared in 1761, the poet died in 1764, and thus his whole career as & 
satirist was limited to three years. ‘They were years of immense 
intellectual activity, and it is difficult to reconcile the report of his 
loose life about town with the exertion demanded by so much 
mental labour. Churchill died of fever at Boulogne, and his body 
was buried in the old churchyard of St. Martin's, Dover. He left 
it to his “‘ dear friend” Wilkes to publish his works and to defend 
his literary character, and Wilkes vowed that his life should be 
dedicated to the work. He said he should never get over the 
cruel blow, but he did get over it, and so thoroughly that he 
forgot to fulfil the dying request of his friend. 

The edition of Churchill’s poems that bas suggested these 
remarks has been judiciously re-edited. The original Aldine 
Churchill bas been purged of its absurd blunders, and Mr. Tooke’s 
foolish biography is replaced by Mr. Hannay’s short but apprecia- 
tive memoir. ‘The notes are at once full and concise, and contain 
a large amount of information that will be of interest to the 








literary student. 
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DEAN STANLEY IN EDINBURGH.* 

A CELEBRATED Scotch statesman is reported to have said that a 
true patriot was a man who would venture his all for the Crown, 
and something more for the Kirk. And whatever may be the 
future that is awaiting either the theology or ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the Northern section of our island, there is no doubt what- 
ever that the men—why should we not add, the women?—who before 
the days of Burns and Walter Scott have vitally controlled or 
permanently coloured the development of the religious life in 
Scotland, have all belonged to the ultra-High-Kirk type, so 
naively defined by one of its most eminent representatives. The 
modern Ritualist contrasts badly in his churchmanship with a son 
of the Scotch National Covenant. The Ritualist is a hectoring 
schoolboy, with special histrionic tendencies, who enjoys the game 
of badgering his bishop, if the prelate is of ‘‘ Low” proclivities, 
and of displaying his banners in the face of ecclesiastical judi- 
eatories, The Church with him is a small matter compared with 
the chasuble and florid ‘‘ celebrations.” He is insurgent, dissi- 
dent, and contumacious in behalf of scenic effect. He is essen- 
tially sectarian, non-conformist, and separatist; is a ‘busy bee,” 
who looks on his bishop very much as a drone, and who regards 
the queen of the hive with doubtful loyalty. 

Dean Stanley is, of course, familiar with this species of ecclesi- 
astical existence. But we trust he did not for a moment fancy, 
‘before he delivered his four lectures on the Church of Scotland in 
Edinburgh, that Andrew Melville, Alexander Henderson, George 
Gillespie, Samuel Rutherfurd, or, in more recent times, David 
Welsh, and Thomas Chalmers—all High-Kirk men to their inmost 
hearts’ core—had any affinity with the modern Anglican recal- 
citrant against the usages of the Establishment. Indeed, scattered 
all through the four brilliant lectures are hints and plain intima- 
tions that he was far from ‘ confounding the persons” of the two 
disparate classes. At the same time, we are obliged to express the 
suspicion that even Dr. Stanley, with all his fine historical imagi- 
nation, had failed to realise to himself the obdurate, perfervid 
tenacity of Scotch Churchmanship. Scotland has been baptised 
in blood for her convictions. Her sons and daughters, peers and 
peasants alike, went psalm-singing to the gallows, the stake, to 
‘death by flood, ‘‘ for Christ’s crown and covenant.” The memories 
of her martyred saints are to this day household talk in the glens 
and moors of all the South of Scotland. Devout shepherds un- 
cover their heads as they pass the grey stone underneath which 
die the remains of such a boy, for instance, as Andrew Hislop, of 
Eskdale Muir, who, when commanded by the officer of Dalzell’s 
Dragoons, to pull his cap over his eyes, before the soldiers dis- 
charged at him their deadly volley, replied, ‘* What for should I do 
sae, I hae doon nocht to be ashamed o’ ?” 

And even in Edinburgh itself, where there is to be found a con- 
siderable tincture of philosophic culture and liberalism, there is 
mo question whatever that the majority of the church-goers of 
all seetions of the community—and some even of the Episco- 
palians included—are prepared to testify their cordial adherence to 
the words of the thirtieth chapter of the Confession of Faith, that 
** The Lord Jesus Christ, as King and Head of his Church, hath 
therein appointed, in the bands of Church officers, a Government 
distinct from the Civil Magistrate.” The doctrine contained in 
this affirmation of the Westminster Confession supplies the key to 
tthe whole ecclesiastical history of Scotland for the last 300 years. 
It involves the secret of Knox's painful, but dauntless, contest with 
‘Queen Mary. It ministers the fuel to the fiery letters he addressed 
to the Lords of the Congregation. It was the wall leaning 
against which the short-statured, fearless Hebrew scholar, Andrew 
Melville, “ daured” the insolent pedantry and vindictiveness of 
King James. It gave inspiration to the great Glasgow General 
Assembly of 1638, at the close of which, the benign, but heroic, 


Alexander Henderson—the whole “Tulchan Apparatus,” as | 


‘Carlyle happily terms the Scotch Episcopate, having been abolished 
—proclaimed, ‘* We have thrown down the walls of Jericho, the 
curse of Hiel the Bethelite rest on him who shall dare to build 
them up again.” The fervid faith in its divine authority braced 
the hearts of the later Covenanters to uphold their blue banner on 
the Scotch hills for eight and twenty wrestling years, until the 
Stewarts were driven from the throne. It necessitated all the 
sorrowful secessions of the eighteenth century; and finally, in 
1843, when the Scotch Civil Courts, backed by the highest legal 
authority in England, had declared that the voice of the congre- 
gation in the “settlement of a minister” was a merely formal, 
or altogether impertinent element, it effected an exodus from the 
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| Establishment of five hundred clergymen, including such nameg 
as Thomas Chalmers ; Forbes, the eminent analyst ; Welsh, the 
Church historian; and Sir David Brewster; while of the men 
who remained, “ residuary legatees,” as they were called, *‘ under 
Lord Aberdeen’s will,” there was scarcely one who, at the time, 
had been heard of beyond the boundaries of his own parish. We 
are not forgetting as we write the relative positions occupied in 
1872 by the respective Kirks—the Established and the Free—in 
the eyes of enlightened observers; nor are we, as yet, forecasting 
their respective futures. We are trying to speak only as his- 
torians, and it seems to us that it is just in this, the central 
element of the Scotch Kirk history, that Dean Stanley committed 
a fatal blunder. 

The Dean believes, and so does the present writer, that a 
greater future is awaiting the Kirk, or people, of Scotland, than 
has been yet anticipated in any of the most eruptive or disruptive 
periods through which Scotland has hitherto travailed. We are 
glad to learn from so competent an authority as Mr. A. Taylor 
Innes, in the Contemporary Review, that there are unmistakable 
signs of progress in the Free and other unestablished Scotch com- 
munities. For we ourselves had hitherto quite failed to dis- 
cover them. Indeed, when we remembered how Principal 
Candlish, for instance, had hurried up from Scotland to protect 
the young men of Exeter-Hall sympathies against the monstrous 
heresy of Professor Maurice that all men might adopt the words 
of our Lord’s Prayer as applicable to each of them, and when we 
reflected that from the Free-Kirk encampment no protesting 
utterance had been heard, we had suspected that the Free-Kirk 
men, like most other Dissenters, were feeling impelled to moor their 
ship over some past affirmation, as the very sine quad non of their 
existence. Possibly Mr. Taylor Innes has access to information 
which is hidden from us Southerners. But, for ourselves, we can 
only honestly say that all the indications which we have been able 
to note of the assimilation of what must seem to us the later 
and ampler revealings of the Divine Will have become visible 
within the pale of the Establishment. Of course, most readers 
of Scotch newspapers have been apprised of the existence of 
| that amazing controversy existing amongst the United Presby- 
| terians called the ‘‘ Double Reference,” a controversy which, to 
j us plain Englishmen, would seem to imply that Christ both died, 
and did not at the same time die, for the sake of a cousiderable 
number of the human family, the most liberal side of which 
curious questioning leaves us at last only with a possible reference, 
instead of an absolute revelation. But if we ask where are there 
to be found—always excepting the noble charges of Bishop Ewing 
—any assuring intimations in Scotland that the Fatherhood of 
God and the Kingdom of Christ are co-extensive with all 
humanity; that we have, in reality, ‘‘ glad tidings ” for the world, 
that life and love are mightier than death and selfishness ; that 
worship is not a craven fear, but the testimony of man’s inmost 
heart, to the presence of an unspeakable righteousness ; that, in a 
word, there is a Divine purpose at the heart of the Universe, in the 
fulfilment of which all pain shall at last reveal itself to be good- 
ness in disguise, —for what less result can we look for from Omnipo- 
tent charity, in behalf of a race which has no good of its own?— 
we say, if we ask for any tokens of the existence in Scotland of a 
creed like this, which alone is worthy of the designation of a 
“ gospel,” we must confess that we discover it nowhere but in the 
Scotch Establishment. Such names as those of Dr. M’Leod, Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, Dr. Caird, and Mr. Story, of Roseneath, must be re- 
garded as representatives of a mode of theological thought which 
has taken its stand outside of the antecedent theological convention- 
alities. Then it must be remembered that in the persons of its most 
conspicuous ministers the Kirk of Scotland repented of the great 
error, to speak mildly, of which it was guilty, in excluding from its 
pale one of the subtlest and most devout of modern theologians,— 
Dr. M’Leod Campbell. If anywhere, again, it is within the Old Kirk 
that the humanities proclaimed by Burns, by Walter Scott, by 
Chalmers himself, who in the end was feeling burdened by the 
Confession, are being honoured, to the disparagement of the 
mere logic of priests and pedants. And we do not for a moment 
question that Dean Stanley is right in claiming for the Kirk the in- 
auguration of a theology in which the fervour of the Covenanters 
will be fused into harmony with the poetry of thecountry. But it 
is this fact of the present earnest, liberal, and hopeful characteristics 
of the Kirk which has led Dean Stanley into a most flagrant 
offence at once against history and the profoundest feelings of the 
Scotch people. The Dean has given us exquisite sketches of 
the Celtic and Church period, most finished dramatic episodes 
of Covenanting story, has preached most eloquent lessons 
on charity, especially in the sermon, prefixed to the Lectures, 
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which was delivered in the time-honoured church of Old | natural, less sentimental, less stilted. Her peasant people made 
Greyfriars, in Edinburgh, on the .‘* Eleventh Commandment,” all their effects themselves in the first series; in this, the author 
«That ye love one another.” But as it seems to us, and as it has | indicates, explains, analyzes too much, and fails to secure her 
seemed to some of his greatest admirers in the North, he has readers’ sympathy in one or two cases by pleading for it too 
simply postponed indefinitely the great moral result which might | strongly, and by abandoning that perfect simplicity which made 
have flowed from his lectures by his ignoring, first of all, the in- | the former stories so fresh, charming, and affecting. ‘ Hetty” 
tense belief of the Scotch people in their ecclesiastical independence; | is hardly allowed to speak for herself at all, and she is 
and secondly, by his glorification of a questionable generation—the | over-described in Carlylese, so that her sorrows and experi- 
world-famous ‘* Moderates "—as representative in their day of the ences are, as that dialect would express it, phantasmagoric. 
deepest worth of Scotch Churchmen. This is an extraordinary | The emotional frantic religion, the awakening, the eelf-accusation, 
plunder. The Moderates, represented even by William Robertson, | the ‘* conversion,” may all be perfectly true; it is a sort of state- 
the historian of Charles V., are to most Scotchmen an unlovely race, | ment which one has no right to impugn, but how different is the 
—they were cold, repulsive, heartless. Their reign was areign of the | interest inspired by the frank, simple, pathetic piety of the other 
negation of all purely Christian beliefs. David Hume was, indeed, | people in these stories. In the instance of ‘‘ Hetty,” it is difficult 
their very good friend, but the common people they ruled with re- | not to lay some little affectation to the author's charge, while im 
morseless tyranny. And when Dean Stanley thinks again over his | this case occurs the only example in the volume of realism carried 
Lectures, we cannot but believe that he will see that the men whom | into positive coarseness. ‘The plain-speaking of the villagers, the 
he has specially delighted to honour were just the men who were | roughness of their surroundings, the homeliness of their unaspiring 
instrumental in making the Kirk of the eighteenth century a lives, not wanting in tragedy and poetry, for all that, are in nowise 
reproach and cause of sorrow to all Scotchmen who love the name | coarse; but the details of Hetty’s illness might well have been 
of Christ, and revere their own past history. spared, ‘The story of ‘‘ The Dyke-builder” and ‘‘ Jamphlin’ Jamie” 

We must, in conclusion, most cordially thank Dean Stanley for | are the best of this series. ‘hey are love-stories, though Jamphlin’” 
the admirable résumé which, with these exceptions, he has given | Jamie is as unlikely a person to inspire the tender passion as could 
us of the history of the Kirk. In literary grace there are passages | be found in fact or fiction. On the other hand, the stout-hearted, 
in this volume which surpass almost anything that he has ever | industrious Willie Bain, who so nearly loses his love through his in- 
written. His individual portraitures of Samuel Rutherford, | vincible self-depreciation and taciturnity, is a fine sample of the 
Principal Carstairs, Edward Irving, M’Leod Campbell, Thomas | Scotch peasant, quite true and unexaggerated, and a ‘* gudeman ” 
Erskine, and Thomas Chalmers are beyond all praise of ours. | deserving of appreciation. Into the story of the dyke-builder the 
His deep acquaintance and recognition of the great functions of | author has conveyed a great deal of the patient pathos of the lives 
Scott and Burns must rejoice the hearts of all genuine Scotchmen. | of the poor which made the first series as interesting as they were 
The courage with which he uttered sentiments touching both the | amusing. ‘The picture of the silent, toiling clacher, who has loved 
past and the future of Scotland, which he could not but suspect | but once, and as long as he can remember, who knows he is losing 
must have perilled even a patient listening to his words, is only | his chance, and yet will not save it at the cost of grieving the mother, 
what all who know him would have expected of him. The burn- | whose life has been so hard, and whose love is so jealous, is the 
ing indignation, springing from a heart so naturally loving, | simplest of pictures, but ite has true pathos and beauty in it. The 
against all Pharisaism and intolerance, receives its highest | mother’s character is finely drawn, in its rugged courage, as she 
expression in these Lectures. The future of Scotland will | arises from the great desolation of her destitute widowhood to 
comprehend and transfigure all its past, we cannot doubt, in | earn her children’s bread by the severest toil, aided by the man- 
accordance with his prophecy. But the comprehension will | child whom God has given her, and whose boyhood was to be 
not, as we think, be a compromise. Robertson, the moderate, | passed ‘in a continuous strain and effort to keep off the wolf of 
will not count for much; Blair, the sentimental rhetorician, for | famine.” ‘The relation between this mother and son is the moat 
still less; David Hume will not exactly be regarded as a saint; | admirable point in the story. ‘The poor “clacher’s” mentab 
but the piety of Leighton, and Rutherford, and Halyburton, with | struggles are sometimes amusing, but generally the author chooses. 
the robust socialism of Chalmers, and the devout endeavours of | that we shall not have the heart to laugh at them. Here is a comic 
Erskine and Campbell, will be, we trust, productive of a Chris- | interview between the taciturn lover aud “ Kirsty,” who is only 
tianity which would have gladdened the heart of Walter Scott, | waiting for him to speak :— 


and might have saved Robert Burns—‘‘ the prodigal son of the| “The young clacher stands by the cottage gable in the fading light,. 
Kirk "—from much of the error of his ways. declaring ‘It’s a gran’ nicht!’ Ever so often he says it, yet he feels ite 

| grandeur not at all, for the presence of something grander or better, L 
| Suppose,— the maiden, Kirsty Grant. Does he whisper soft someth 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH.* | of her betterness, I wonder, while thus he lingers? Not at all. 


; . | only communication is the important fact, ‘It’s a gran’ nicht.’ He 
Tuts volume and its predecessor are among the number of certain | would linger, blessed in her presence, but the closing day warns him 


books which, though delightful and not to be easily forgotten, | to be gone. It will be midnight before he can reach his village home 
are not easy toread. The‘form of them is rather difficult, a tough, | Miles away. Yet was it sweet to lingor. ‘It’s a vera grand nicht, bat I 

eile dihile umeulin tn Cem ent enbhi oenmend | maun haist awa’. Mither ‘ill be wunnerin’, said he.—‘’Deed, ye’ll hae tae 
unfamiliar dialect prevails em, a . one omm draw yer feet gey fast tae win hame afore the Sabbath, sae e’en be steppin’, 
such leisure and isolation of thought as will enable one to enter | she answered, coolly.‘ —Its gran’!’ said he; ‘I wish ilka Saiturday nicht 


fully iuto their spirit by a complete casting aside of ordinary as- | was lik’ this ane.’—‘ Wi’ ye, Saitarday nicht shud maist be lik’ Sunday 
morn, if ye bevil it richt,’ said she, with a toss of her head, for she 


eetens and surroundings, much of their merit and beauty is | rightly guessed that somewhat of the lad’s pleasure was referable to 
likely to be unperceived. ‘There is no external point of contact | perseif. ‘I maun shut up the coo.’—‘Good nicht,’ said he.—'Good 


between our life and the lives which these stories set forth in their | nicht,’ said she, a ee in a byre. He oes oe into the 
hardness s~ ‘ir apps 2 ; muirland, making for home. ‘Isn’t she smairt!’ said he to bimself; 
aroenn, thelr messounen, Gly aggant GuuNee anyiing | ‘Man, isn’t she smairt, Said she, “Saiturday nicht shud aye be wi’ yo 


beyond that horizon which seems to us to be so straitly bounded, lik’ Sunday morn, if yo bovilled it richt!” Was it naa hint for me? 
their toil and poverty, on which the grimness of Scotland sets its | Man, I wish I daur spaik oot till her.’” 

peculiar mark, their rugged family relations, and the strange in-|[n a totally different way Jampblin’ Jamie is admirable, an@ 
fluence of the religious notions of these people upon their feelings | indeed deserves closer attention and warmer praise, because he is- 
and their speech. To enjoy such pictures fully, and appreciate | much more difficult to draw to the life, and to invest with interest 
them fairly, one ought, so to speak, to hang them separately, to which shall not be altogether of the humorous kind. The intro- 
Seclude them from the ordinary fiction which demands attention, ductory paragraph is not prepossessing, because it is affected :— 
and regard them with something of the seriousness that has) «7 go admit that he is somewhat grotesque, such goodness as if of 
evidently been the frame of mind of the author during their exe- | him being mostly hidden away in one of the unclean crannies which 


cution. They are extraordinarily real, with one or two slight | - = ys poe ep — of so — of 7 race. a if Jot 
. ° . | reader! fin eng ul occupation an wise reflection, an muce 
exceptions, not producing the effect of stories at all, but of | insight into creative goodness, and what not, while contemplating drops- 


experiences, pondered over, and set forth with an almost painful | of stagnant water through a microscope, may I not find my poor 
earnestness. ‘They are more elaborate in some respects than the | pleasure in tracing the disjuncted life-ways of this poor specimen of 
first series, and in just that proportion we think them inferior. | bumanity ? Surely no human life is lived wholly in vain, if man is in 
r any degree that special protégé of Heaven which you and I are fain to- 
The people, the strange rough peasant folk to whom no rule of believe him.” 
our dai i 2 ¢ ° _ . — . 
re ran pte Page es hws i: : praegtc hy Ply " all, — Here are trite moralising, Carlylese diction, and an odd mistake 
heen, ted ns nae A oe bw pos pibazren. os er - a —for surely the readers of a book are entitled to think rather of 
The ont - 7 ae t ner wap trnige cag oeeaite - pon them. | their own pleasure in it than of the writer’s—which might tempt 
ee ee Se Se Rae en Or Coe Oe os iy followiog this ‘‘ tracing of disjuncted life- 
* Peasant Life: Sketches of the Villagers and Field Labourers in Glenaidie. Second | ways;” but the story of ‘*Jamphlin’ Jamie” is well worth reading, 
Series, London: Strahan and Co. 
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and nearer tothe author’s former mark than any other in the volume. 
The garrulous piety of the shambling, ugly, simple-minded man, 
his misapplication of ‘‘ the Word,” in perfect seriousness, but with 
ludicrous effect, and the vigour with which he brings people who 
do not suit him to the law and to the testimony, his pride in his 
many children, and submissiveness to his ugly wife, all make him 
very amusing, but there is a grim pathos in the story of his boy- 
hood and of the old grandmother who brought him up. Ex- 
quisitely ludicrous is the history of Jamphlin’ Jamie's first love, of 
the false accusation concerning one Meg Bruce, brought against 
the God-fearing, church-going, psalm-‘‘ roaring” lameter, and 
his rueful conclusion that he had better marry, and so defend him- 
self from evil tongues. At this point in his story, Bell Fraser 
comes in, and presents a curious sample of peasant life and 
character. 

This resolute woman, a brawny, big-boned, field-worker, makes 
up her mind to marry Jamphlin’ Jamie, considering him ‘a suit- 
able chiel tae mak’ her a man,” and proceeds as follows :— 

“ Atthe steading, in her rough way, she got her arms around his 
neck, to the sad defilement of his starched shirt-collar, for she was not 
cleanly, and while he struggled to get away, she dragged him along, and 
shouted to the men and maidens to witness her happiness and her 
triumph. Verily a mad wench she was, who thus became to the soul of 
Jamie a sore distress and persecution. ‘Out o’ the fryin’ pan into the 
fire,’ said ho, sorrowfully. ‘I scapit frae the Bught frae evil tongues. 

00, am compassed aboot wi’ bulls o’ Bashan, monsters o’ a’ iniquity, 
who surely will devoor me, ‘less the Lord send deliverance.’ ” 
The Lord did not send deliverance, and Bell Fraser married Jamie, 
but not until she had reconciled him to his destiny. 

*t The Dressmakers ” is quite unworthy of the author’s previous 
productions, and of the other contents of this volume. The story, 
which is both far-fetched and feeble, contradicts its spirit by its 
incidents. We have a sentimental, and in truth silly picture of 
sisterly union and devotion, under domestic circumstances involv- 
ing a life so completely in common, that the keeping of a secret 
by one sister from the other must be almost a physical impossibility, 
and yet one of the sisters is killed by the revelation of the other's 
four-years-since engagement toa man whom they have long and 
intimately known. This is a strange contradiction of the author’s 
characteristic moderation and probability, and the story has no 
compensating merit to excuse it. 

‘*Widow Macraw” and ‘‘ Queer Jean” are clever, painful 
stories, full of the hard truths and hard lines of poverty and toil. 
They end well, but the light dawns very slowly, after a long, 
long night, and at its brightest it is but dim. 





MR. CALVERLEY’S FLY-LEAVES.* 
"THE schoolboy whom his master reproves for wasting on carica- 
tures the time and the paper which he ought to be devoting to an 
essay on ‘Industry ” gets, it is to be feared, but little profit if 
the reprover's discourse is interrupted by a burst of irresistible 
daughter. It is beyond all question that C. S. C. merits by what 
may fairly be called his incorrigible levity the severest rebuke, but 
we shall not attempt to administer it. ‘loo often, as we read 
his volume, did we burst into that spontaneous solitary 
daughter, which is the highest of all possible testimonies to a 
humonrist’s power, not to be aware that it would be quite idle 
to appeal to the public against so ingenious and attractive an 
Offender. It was aggravating, doubtless, when one’s feelings had 
been stirred by some unmistakeably beautiful poetry, by some 
bright picture of nature or pathetic description of feeling, to find, 
time after time, that one had been cruelly hoaxed; that one’s 
pity or admiration had been thrown away; that the mulier formosa 
-superne ended invariably in a fish of aspect irresistibly ludicrous ; 
but this, it could easily be seen, was one of the grievances of 
which it is useless to complain. Should we quote one of the 
pieces complained of to show how great was the offence, the 
Court would certainly be dissolved in laughter, and the accused 
would escape. Still, we may say, as a matter of serious criticism, 
that the perpetual jesting is a little wearisome; that it would 
be a relief just for once to get the muscles of one’s face off the 
grin. We get now-a-days, both in talk and in books, quite as 
much banter and fun as, we need not say is good for us, but as we 
care to consume. The matter of ‘‘ good,” indeed, we need not 
discuss. There is a final cause, it is to be supposed, for acrobats 
as well as for philosophers. Still tears are sometimes as sweet as 
laughter, and for the pure motive of pleasure we should like to 
see what a writer so very clever as C. S. C. could show us in the 
way of serious poetry. Aristophanes sometimes gives us snatches 
of verse s0 exquisitely beautiful that we can fancy him a dangerous 
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rival to Sophocles or Euripides; and there are not a few things in 
the volume before us against which even poets of fame would have 
to strive hard to hold their own. 

It would not be easy, certainly, to name any one who has a 
greater skill in versification, who can write with more melodious 
smoothness, or who seems more perfectly at ease in the matter of 
rhyme. Some of the tours-de-force which C. S. C. performs in 
the rhyming way are truly marvellous; in ‘ Play,” for instance, 
and *“‘ Under the Trees” we get a rush of rhymes, such as one 
would hardly think our language, generally held not very rich in 
these harmonies, to be capable of. Here are some lines of the 
latter, very fine ‘‘ fooling ” indeed :— 


‘Under the trees!’ Who but agrees 
That there is magic in words such as these ? 
Promptly one sees shake in the breeze 
Stately lime-avenues haunted of bees: 
Where, looking far over buttercupped leas, 
Lads and fair ‘shes’ (that is Byron, and he’s 
An authority) lie very much at their ease ; 
Taking their teas, or their duck and green peas, 
Or, if they prefer it, their plain bread and cheese : 
Not objecting at all, though it’s rather a squeeze, 
And the glass is I daresay at 80 degrees. 
Some get up glees, and are mad about Ries 
And Sainton, and Tamberlik’s thrilling high Cs; 
Or if painter, hold forth upon Hunt and Maclise, 
And the tone and the breadth of that landscape of Lee’s ; 
Or if learned, on nodes and the moon’s apogees. 
Or, if serious, on something of AKHB’s, 
Or the latest attempt to convert the Chaldees; 
Or in short about all things, from earthquakes to fleas. 
Some sit in twos or (less frequently) threes, 
With their innocent lambswool or book on their knees, 
And talk, and enact any nonsense you please, 
As they gaze into eyes that are blue as the seas,” 


—and so on for as much more. And here are two stanzas which 
it would not be easy to surpass in their way :— 


“In the Gloaming to be roaming, where the crested waves are foaming 
And the shy mermaidens combing locks that ripple to their feet; 
Where the Gloaming is, I never made the ghost of an endeavour 
To discover—but whatever were the hour, it would be sweet. 


“¢To their feet,’ I say, for Leech’s sketch indisputably teaches 

That the mermaids of our beaches do not end in ugly tails, 
Nor have homes among the corals; but are shod with neat balmorals, 
An arrangement uo one quarrels with, as many might with scales.” 


The rhymes display an ingenuity which may well be matched with 
that of Hood or of Iogoldsby. Let the reader note those in some 
stanzas from ‘‘ First Love,” but let him first admire the exquisite 
beauty of the lines which we have marked in italics :— 


“There she sat—so near me, yet remoter 
Than a star—a blue-eyed bashful imp: 
On her lap she held a happy bloater, 
"LT wixt her lips a yet more happy shrimp. 
“0 my own, wy beautiful, my blue-eyed ! 
To be young once more, and bite my thumb 
At the world and all its cares with you, I'd 
Give no inconsiderable sum. 


“ Hand in hand we tramped the golden seaweed, 

Soon as o’er the gray cliff peeped the dawn: 

Side by side, when came the hour for tea, we'd 
Crunch the mottled shrimp and hairy prawn :— 


“‘Has she wedded some gigantic shrimper, 
That sweet mite with whom I loved to play ? 
Is she girt with babes that whine and whimper, 
That bright being who was always gay ? 


“Yos—she has at least a dozen wee-things ! 
Yes—I see her darning corduroys, 
Scouring floors, and setting out the teathings, 
For a bowling herd of hungry boys, 


“In a home that reeks of tar and sperm-oil ! 
But at intervals she thinks, I know, 
Of these days which we, afar from turmoil, 
Spent together forty years ago.” 


The reader will see that C. S. C.’s forte is parody. He parodies 
particular poets, and is sometimes very happy, and he parodies 
poetry in general. Who that struggled, or strove to struggle, 
through those dreary Roman lawyers’ pleadings in ‘‘The Ring 
and the Book” will not feel a satisfaction in the following :— 


“TJ did once hitch the syntax into verse : 
Verbum personale, a verb personal, 
Concordat—ay, ‘ agrees,’ old Fatchaps—cum 
Nominativo, with its Nominative, 
Genere, i’ point o’ gender, numero, 
O' number, et persona, and person. Uz, 
Instance: Sol ruit, down flops sun, e¢ and, 
Montes umbrantur, snuffs out mountains. Pah! 
Excuse me, sir, I think I’m going mad. 
You see the trick on’t though, and can yourself 
Continue the discourse ad libitum. 
It takes up about eighty thousand lines.” 


Among the general parodies it is not easy to choose, but ‘ For- 
ever” is perhaps as good as any :— 
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“Forever! ‘Tis a single word ! 
Our rude forefathers deemed it two: 
Can you imagine so absurd 
A view? 
“Forever! What abysms of woo 
The word reveals, what frenzy, what 
Despair! For ever (printed so) 
Did not. 
“Tt looks, ah me! how trite and tame! 
It fails to sadden or appal 
Or solace—it is not the same 
At all. 


4¢O thou to whom it first occurred 
To solder the disjointed, and dower 
Thy native language with a word 
Of power. 


*‘ We bless thee! Whether far or near 
Thy dwelling, whether dark or fair 
Thy kingly brow, is neither here 
Nor there. 


* But in men’s hearts shall be thy throne, 
While the great pulse of England beats : 
Thou coiner of a word unknown 
To Keats! 


“ And nevermore must printer do 
As men did longago; but run 
‘For’ into ‘ever,’ bidding two 
Be one. 
‘Forever! passion-fraught, it throws 
O’er the dim page a gloom, a glamour: 
It’s sweet, it’s strange; and I suppose 
It’s grammar. 


“Forever! ‘Tis a single word! 
And yet our fathers deemed it two: 
Nor am I confident they erred ; 
Are you ?” 
If Pliny is right when he says, apologizing for the high praise 
with which he has spoken of a friend’s parodies (mimiambos), 
“nullum est genus, quod absolutum non potest eloquentissimum dici,” 
.58. C.’s ‘ fly-leaves ” certainly deserve to be called cloguentissima. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
fe 

The Sling and the Stone. Vol. V. By Charles Voysey, B.A. (Triibner.) 
—The questionable interest which once attached to Mr. Voysey’s utter- 
ances has passed away. It wasa strange sight to seo a man who rejected 
or was ready to reject every doctrine of Christianity asserting with the 
utmost sincerity his right to occupy the place of a Christian minister. 
Judged by himself, he really has no claim to be heard beyond that of 
being able to speak in clear and powerful English. He is ignorant of 
the history and literature of the faith which he rejects, and a dislike, 
which seems to have grown into a passionate hatred, of all that is 
commonly accepted by believers in Christianity obseures his natural 
intelligence ayd powers of judgment. We must give one instance of this 
strange perversity at the risk of paining our readers. All Christendom 
in every age has seen in the words of Christ upon the Cross, when he 
said to the beloved disciple, “Behold thy mother,” and to his mother, 
“Woman, behold thy son,” the expression of the tenderest love, careful 
of its human affections in the hour of supreme agony. Now listen to 
this teacher, who claims to have such intuitions of what love and good- 
ness are that we must listen to him, even when he would destroy our 
most cherished beliefs:—“ Anything more heartless than this you 
cannot conceive. It betrays a soul in which all natural affection is 
dead, or in which it never even had birth.” It does not matter whether 
Mr. Voysey means to impugn the authenticity of the history or to 
vilify the character of Christ—his lecture reads as if he had both objects 
in view—he is obviously incapable of forming any rational opinion on these 
subjects. We had intended to say no more, but, turning over these pages, 
we came upon an instance of Mr. Voysey’s ignorance so significant that we 
feel bound to quote it. “The later Epistles,” he says, “show signs of 
the disappointment of this expectation” (the expectation of the com- 
ing of Christ). And one of the “ /ater Epistles” is 2nd Thessalonians,— 
“later,” we suppose, because it comes late in the order of arrangement. 
It passes belief that a man who professes, as a necessary part of his 
occupation,’a knowledge of these New Testament writings should be with- 
out this rudimentary knowledge, should not be aware that the epistle is 
placed where we find it solely on account of its subject, that it is 
assigned by the common consent of critics to a very early date. In 
literary matters, what should we think of a critic who sought to upset 
every received notion about the genius of Sir Walter Scott, and was 
feund to think that the poems were written after the novels? Mr. 
Voysey ought to read some very simple manual of Biblical knowledge 
before he lectures again. The union that he exhibits—not now for the 
first time—of ignorance and audacity passes all endurance. 

Branksome Dene: a Sea Tale. By Hugh M. Walmsley. 3 vols. 





(Bentley.)—The author follows, or has followed, as we gather from the | 
title-page, the military profession; but in writing his “sea tale” he is as 
technical as any sailor could be, and more so than they generally are. | 


Possibly this is a characteristic of landsmen writing about the sea. 
Fenimore Cooper, for instance, is more technical than Marryat.. We 
must confess our inability to criticise this part of the story, and our 
readers, bearing this confession in mind, must not attach too much 
weight to our opinion that it is somewhat"tedious. On the whole, the 
story is fairly interesting ; now and then it even rises to, or at least 
approaches, the level of the exciting. The adventures of the Corsican 
bandit or guerrilla, or whatever he ought to be called, in particular, are 
well told. It is a pity that the author should have introduced the im- 
probable incident of his recognising a long-lost sister in a girl brought 
up in an English fishing village. But the Corsican outdoes this by 
turning schoolmaster in Dumfries-shire, where he ends his days in 
the odour of sanctity. Might we suggest to our author that a shepherd 
lad in this same county who talks in this fashion, “He’s just no that 
cannie. I'm thinking he’s frae awa Sooth there, and I'll just be hitting 
the hillside atween us,” would, not be likely to say, “ Dim Sassenach ” 
to a stranger? 

Three Centuries of Modern History. By C.D. Yonge. (Longmans.)— 
This book has two obvious faults. First, it has no index, a convenience, 
we ought to say a necessity, the place of which is by no means supplied 
by a tolerably copious table of contents. Secondly, it is written in 
what is, without exception, the most extraordinary style that we ever 
saw in a book of real merit and bearing the name of a properly qualified 
person. It is hardly to be believed that “a Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature ”—such are the chairs which Mr. Yonge occupies 
in Queen’s College, Belfast—should have written such a sentence as the 
following. It relates to Maurice, Prince of Orange :—*“ Though deserted 
by England, whose new King (for Elizabeth had died in 1603) pre- 
ferred the alliance of Spain, and of France, whom Henry IV., in spite of 
the promises of substantial aid which he had at first held out to him, 
was tempted to a similar union with Philip, in hopes of obtaining pos- 
session of the whole seventeen Provinces for himself as a dowry of the 
Infanta, who was to marry the Dauphin, the promised bride and bride- 
groom being, as yet, scarcely out of their cradles, he was still able,” &c. 
Mr. Yonge positively rivals Thucydides ; even he never surpassed the 
total forgetfulness of the beginning “whom Henry IV.” Whatever our 
author may say about the English literature which he professes, we 
trust that he does not lecture upon style, or if he does, that he shows 
himself as a “horrid example.” That a man should have studied 
models of English for years, and involved himself in such a labyrinth of 
anacoloutha as we have quoted, is simply amazing. Let schoolmasters, 
waxing angry over their pupils’ composition, note it, and have mercy. 
The historical value of the manual, as far as concerns the putting 
together of the materials, and the managing of the “ perspective ” of the 
historical facts, is, we should say, considerable. 

Redlands ; or, Home Temper. By Harriette Bowra, 2 vols. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—It is no fault of ours if we have to repeat ad nauseam the 
same criticism. As long as authors or publishers—for where the fault lies 
is more than we can say —will spread the matter of a single volume over 
two or three, we must continue to remonstrate. Miss Bowra contents 
herself, it is true, with two volumes; but then they are very good 
measure indeed, and hold at least as much as three of the ordinary kind. 
There is really very little in the book beyond the fact that a young 
woman gets into great trouble through her temper, and ultimately gets 
out of it. And Miss Bowra, though she writes pleasantly and makes 
her people talk in a natural, easy way, has not quite the skill to spina 
great work out of these scanty materials. Still, when we have said 
that the book occupies about double the space which should have been 
assigned, we have no further fault to find. It is quite readable, and of 
the best tone, and not without a fair show of literary skill. To anyone 
who wants a “serious” tale that is not too serious we can recommend 
Home Temper. 

Sisters and Wives. By Sarah Tytler. (Smith and Elder).—The tale 
consists of three books, bound together by a certain family connection 
between the principal personages whose doings are recorded in them, 
but otherwise distinct. All three are good, all show the delicate, skil- 
ful drawing of character, drawing which seems to us nearly, if not quite 
as good in the male as in the female figures, which distinguishes Miss 
Tytler; but the best of the three is the second, “Won in an Hour.” 
The quict humour of the principal scene is highly enjoyable. Miss 
Janetta, a spinster in danger of old-maidism, is amazed by the too 
manifest admiration of a certain Mr. Duke, a rich tradesman neighbour. 
Mr. Duke is called to account, promises to make an apology, insists 
upon making it in person, and improves the occasion to declare his 
attachment. The helpless surprise of the young lady, her inability to 
resist her audacious suitor, and the resolution with which, having 
accepted him, she sticks to her purpose in spite of indignant friends and 
family,—all this is capitally done. So is the development of her char- 
acter when, her husband’s prosperity meeting with a check, she forsakes 
the ease and luxury of her country house, puts herself by his side at the 
shop, and learns to give him excellently good help. Altogether a 
volume which we can very heartily recommend. 

Leading Ideas of the Gospels. By W. Alexander, D.D., Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe. (Macmillan.)—These sermons—they are five in 
number, and were preached in 1870-1871, before the University of Oxford 
—are thoughtful and eloquent. Here and there a strange defect of 
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taste and good sense jars upon the reader. The preacher seems too 
anxious to make a point that noone has made before. Dr, Alexander 
is probably original when he says, “The spell of the mountains seems 
to have been on St. Matthew, and he loved to contemplate the Son of 
God in those solemn sanctuaries,” but it is not an originality which is 
worth having. This fault recurs more than once, and there is a certain 
want of repose and eager striving for effect throughout the volume; 
but it has a very solid value, for all that. In dealing with St. Mark, for 
instance, the familiar topic of that Evangelist’s detail is well worked out. 
So also is the idea of the practical character of the Gospel as having 
been specially addressed to the habitudes of Latin thought. The 
two sermons on St. John are also especially worthy of note, dealing as 
they do with much ability with the difficult question of the difference in 
tone between that Evangelist and the Synoptics. The bishop thinks 
that St. John represents to us most closely the ipsissima verba of our 
Lord. “We may conclude,” he says, “ without hesitation that John did 
not give language to Christ, but Christ to John.” There is not a little to 
make one think so. The Christ of St. John is more distinct than the 
Christ of the Synoptics. But is there not a difficulty in the close 
resemblance between the Gospel of St. John and his Epistles ? 

Judas: a Dream. By the Rev. H. H. Dobney. (Longmans.)—The 
writer supposes himself, after hearing a very fierce sermon about the 
guilt of Judas, and arguing the subject with a friend—the writer main- 
taining, the friend denying the possibility of salvation for the traitor— 
to dream a dream in which he sees how that salvation is effected by the 
influence of a mother’s love. The dream itself strikes us as somewhat 
feeble in execution ; the argument is better. It is quite right to try 
the question by its extreme case; nor need we say that, unwilling as 
we should be to dogmatize on such a subject, Mr. Dobney’s views, on 
the whole, command our sympathy. 

*,* We are requested to state, in reference to a review of Mark 
Twain’s “Screamors” (Hotten and Co.), which appeared in these 
columns on the 18th May, that several of the papers attributed to Mark 
Twain in that volume are not by him, and had never been seen by him 
till that volume appeared. We understand that a volume of sketches 
is to be published this week by another publisher, authenticated and 
revised by the author himself. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY invite the attention of their customers and the 
public to their very large stock of LYONS and BRITISH SILKS, which contains 
more Novelties than for some seasons past. The increased facilities for the trans- 
mission of Goods now afforded by the postal arrangements enable them to 
represent by means of patterns the whole of their extensive and costly stock. 
A Case, containing patterns of every reliable deseription in PLAIN and FANCY 
SILKS, both in BLACK and COLOURED, from 60s to £20 the dress, forwarded 
on application. 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London; 
and Quai St. Clair, Lyons. 


NEW FASHION BOOK. 

The Fourth Series of the NEW FASHION BOOK is now ready. This Edition 
is enlarged, and contains Engravings, with descriptions and estimates, of the latest 
Novelties in MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, &c., for the present Season. 

Post free for § free for Six iz Stampe. 


ny Tr 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
N 
i ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s-6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 61), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 


completely destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth 








ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 


Prepared only by 
ISRKS. GABRIEL, 


(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 


MES 


































































—_——>——- LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
Aldine Poets, re-issue, Chaucer, ed by R. Morris, vis 1 & 2 (Bell & Daldy)—each 1/6 AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 
Austin (Alfred), Interludes, cr 8V¥0 ....cc.cesseceeseeseeeseree (W. Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 , 7 ’ 
Balfour (J. H.), Introduction to Palwontological Botany, 8VO ....eeeeees (Black) 7/6 Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
Bede (C.), Happy Hours at Wynford Grange, royal 16mo.. ..(J. Blackwood) 2/6 in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 
Bersier (Madame), Margarct Muller, 160  .....c.scccecsesseseeseeseessersesseces (Seeley) 1/6 
Brooks (G.), Five Hundred Outlines of Sermons, cr 8vo.. (Oliphant) 6/0 
Brougham (Lord), Works of, vol 2, cr 8vo ..... ....(Black) 4/0 P A R i 4 R I D G E & C O Oo P E R, 
Browning (E.), Exposition of the Laws of Marri: ‘(Ridgw: uy) 12/0 MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Carpenter Gary), Reformatory Prison Discipline, 12mo Longman) 2/6 192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANcery LAN&), LONDON, E.O. 
Claude's Liber Veritatis, in Autotype. by R. Earlowe, 3 vols (Autotype Company)126/0 . PTT ‘ : . " ee ae 7 
Conington (Prof. J.), Miscellaneous Writings of, with Memoir, 2 vols (Longman) 28/0 a _poe eae @h Whetenslo Petees, ant Carriage patd to the ong en 
Darby (J. L.), Post-Union Statutes affecting [reland, 8vo ...(McGlashan & Gill) 12/6 Fine Cream.Lai 1 Note (a chea er). 3/0" 
Davies (J.), Local Examination Manuals,—St. Matthew, 1: 2mo . -(Philip & Son) 2/0 | gune “fine C w I a H Not Pp Lye cls ad) se pis . ni $2 4/0 
De Tocqueville, Correspondence, &c., with N. W. Senior, 1834-59,..(King & Co.) 21/0 Sup a rage Lal “ tm eotociatt ) aa ded : * 5/0 
Eliot (George), Middlemarch, Book 4,—Three Love Problems ......(Blackwood) 5/0 aon Pa bs eek ase 9 a vs nt for rapid y recommended) % * 36 
Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), Madame Therese, 12mo ... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 | Paw Dover, © Patent | (adapted foe raphd WetlinG ue wwe oe sae S148 
Evangelists’ Library,—Parochial Missions, 12mo.. (Hayes) 2/6 oun idee ta sa sasdianlinsancatcain a = — sie " 6/6 
Examples of Modern Etching .......s.ssesesseeses . (Seeley) 105/0 Letts P; =e for Be jpblin; “ ‘se ‘iain, 4/0; raled do. 4/6 
Faraday (Michael), by J. H. Gladstone, cr 8vo --(Maemillan) 4/6 The o VW, ates Wes - oo } ting "wee P > oy 2 
Fox (G. P.), Fashion, the Power that Influences the World, 8vo ...... (Triibner) 5/0 s - ine C = pon EE ve "te. i rel oe quires for 
Freeman (E. A.), The Unity of History, cr 8V0 ......ccececseseeseees «.-(Maemillan) 2/0 | py a Wore or Bine Envelopes, 4 6, yee 6 oper na 
Fremont (Anne A.), Poems and Miscellaneous Pieces, cr 8vo ...... (Micintosh) 2/0 tge Blue Wove Commercial Ravelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1, 000. 4 
Goethe and Mendelssohn, 1821-31, by Dr, Karl M. Bartholdy, cr Svo(Macmillan) 5/0 COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
Grote (G.), Aristotle, edited by Bain and Robertson, 2 vols 8VO ..ecovee (Murray) 32/0 by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
Holt (B. B.), Peril Proves who truly Loves, 12mo ..... (Longman) 5/0 An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. containing full description, with prices of 
Hiibner (Dr. O.), Statistics of all the Countries in the World, 2...(Stanford) 1/0 | Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Hutchison (G.), Sermons, Cr 8V0  ..c.ceccecsesseccereeseeceeres (W. Biackwood & Sons) 86 | Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 
Joyce (W.), Law of Injunctions in Ex qui ity and Common Law...(Stevens & Co.) 70/0 = 
Lever (Charles), Confessions of Con Cregan, illus, 80........0.seseeeee (Routledge) 6/0 > 
Liturgies and other Documents of the Anto-Nicene Period, 8v0 (Tf. & T. Clark) 9/0 C H L O R A L U M, 
Macquoid (K. T.), A Bad Beginning, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 
i (Whyte), Market Harborough, 12mo. (Chapman & & Hall) 2/0 

eredith (G.), Shaving of Shagpat, l2mo......... hapman & Hall) 2,0 = , eatin . 
Miles (H. H.), History of Canada under French Re _ Stanfe yr) 10¢ | CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREV ENTATIVE. TIQUID. 
Moberly (A.), Our Father and his Laws, cr 8V0 .....6.ce.ce00e (Smith, E .& Co.) 261° HLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER, —— 
Morris (W.), The Earthly Paradise, 2 Poem, part 5, 12mo...... (Bilis & Green) 3/6 | CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS . WOOL. 
Newcastle (Duke and Dachess), Bd pai OF, VORA: soccanustsse.cosconsssel Gd. R. Smith) 59 | CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING 
Oldknow and Crake, Priest's Book of Private D no (Mi a bray & Co) 2/0 ane 
Origen, Writings of, vol 2,—Coatra Celsam, Boo OW svcd (T. & T. Clark) 12/0 THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 
HEILFRAC OMBE HOTE iL _—Stands | MAUR KE Y “and INDIAN CARPETS IDL A ND R AILWAY. 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the IMPORTED BY E 

Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. TOURIST ARR tANGEMEN’ TS, 1872 


Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the king- 
dom. 
The Building contains 240 Apartments. RB 
Cuisine excellent. Wines choice. 


Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 
es CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. __ (EsTaBi ISHED 1807. ) 


IGESTION PROMOTED 
PEPSINE. 


CARPET 





FINE BENGAL 





D by 


mk TO THE "ROYAL 
\ 
| 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, 


MATTING, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UNVILLE and CO., 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. 
Old Irish WI nisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


Arrangements for the issue of First, SECOND, and 
Turko-CLAss Tourtst Ti0KeTs will be in force from: 
13th May to 3ist October, 1872. 

For partic ulars see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the : ompany. 

JAMES “ALLPORT, General ae. 
1872. 






and DUBLIN, 1868. 
Derby, May, 


LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 493 per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO, Holborn Bars, and 3 
Regeut Street. 


XYGENATED WATER holds io 


SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Belfast, are the 
Their 


Supplied in 
Quota- 





Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MorsON 
and SON, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label, 


SOLID ES 


Grocers and Chemists, 








WHITEHEAD'S 
SENCE OF BEEF, 


Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 


Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


Of all 
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J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 


Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 
A Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL’S 
light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, also India 
loth, 25s; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allied Water- 
Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk Lapels, Oue 
inea each. In fine Melton Cloths, from two to 
three guineas. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
specialities in Cloaks for Dust or Rain. Novelties 
and fabrics. Fashionable Riding Habits in 
various-coloured Tweed, Melton, and Superfine Cloths, 
from £3 3s to £8 8s; Pantaloons, 3ls 6d; Hats 
Trimmed, from 21s; Fashionable Costumes for the 
Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. Waterproof 
Tw “Circular” Cloaks from One Guinea. Also 
4 'Utile,” “Killarney,” and “Marine” Travelling 
Cloaks, Promenade Jackets and Paletéts, exquisitely 
shaped. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. Brancues: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
dine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and OO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
@) TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
gance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free: 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d ; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccaiilly, 
mdon. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair isi diately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT &P ILLS. 

_ —RELIEF AND REMEDY.—It is useless here to 
enter into the question how this Ointment works such 
astounding cures of ail descriptions of sores, ulcers, 
bad legs, and scorbutic or scrofulous eruptions. Sufli- 
cient is it fur all sufferers to know that the united 
testimony of thousands proves the healing powers of 
Holloway's Ointment, and earnestly recommends its 
trial to all afflicted with these maladies. When this 
treatment is once commenced, the ease and comfort 
it bestows will induce its steady continuance till the 
cure is completed. In chronic cases, the Pills used in 
aperitive, rather than purgative doses, much enhance 
the curative effect of the Ointment. 








RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 
carried out ona large and liberal scale only by 
themselves. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ GRANDS, six feet long, 
trichord throughout, are now produced in re- 
markably fine walnut, inlaid with tulip wood. 
They are also ebonized with gold lines on the 
top and sides. The prices of these unique in- 
struments are the same as the ordinary semi- 
grand. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 








\RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 
guineas, of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes :—" The best Fifty-Guinea Oblique ever 
produced. '—Orchestra. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas 
in rose d, 45 gui walnut. A very re- 
markable instrument. In size it is between 
the Pianette and the Cottage. It has a check 
action, steel bridge, and brass studs, with a 
power and brilliancy of tone hitherto unat- 
tained by any ordinary upright instrument. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing 156 pipes; beautiful 
design, with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained pine, 
65 guineas; in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 80 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one uuprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3¢s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
J SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Kularged Liver, Jaundice, Hwmorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Lustitute, 1856. Sole Medal, 


Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1568, aud sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1354. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 

a_m eaapenn » (LOZENGES, 4s. 

BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {prio > * 


A very convenient form for persous travelling. 




















HOTTOT-BOU DAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 

excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine Ven lors, at 1s 144 and 2s 9d 
per box, or obtained throughé any Chemist. 





{To IN THE PYRENEES. 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CHEMIN DE Fer DU Mint for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Via BoRDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates:— 
First CLASS by Steamer and Railway ...........s.s000£10 
Second OLAss by Steamer & First CLASs by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeatx. 

The Sailing for Jong will be as under :— 

CUZCO .....0++...Capt. W. H. Thomas 

MAGELLAN...... Capt. J. W. Shannon........ 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 








MARSEILLES. Pav. 

TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ. 

NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirritas, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London ; or MALCOLMS, MACG£ORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





CAUTION. 
LKINGTON sand 


find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
so extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to wara 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 

22 Recent Street, LONDON. 

45 MoorGATE Staeet, LONDON. 

25 CHURCH STREBT, LIVERPOOL. 

Sr. ANN’'S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 

Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL Sr., BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


Cc O. 





KK EN AMAN'S LL. W HISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mollow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Dept, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
pean AERATED WATERS. 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Rathin,” and 
every Jabel bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Eutts and Son, Ruthio, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bast and Sons, Hena- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 


and for 


IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted forthe 
most delicate stoma ‘h. 
Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


CHUTNEY. 





Tiksoor 

Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebratet 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Ltalian Warebous9- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, aad whols- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE aad BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Caosse and BLACKWELL. 





RAGRAWNT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLELr 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 





BURN THE 


~ BREIDENBACH'S WOOD 


“STAR” 


NIGHT LIGHTS. 





VIOLET, 





WHITE ROSE, 2s 6d. 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each 1s.—SoLp EVERYWHERE. 





COMFORT to the FEET.—PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS and SHOES. 


Softness and elasticity, combined with the appearance and durability of Leather, are their peculiar advantages. 


St: eet, Strand, London. 


HALL and OCO., Sole Patentees, 6 Wellington 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 





and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 


76, 77, & 73 OXFORD STREET, 
AND AT 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


' LONDON. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets, 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 








CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Ch and Cond 1 Milk). 


CACAOINE 
e 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

nrivalled for piquancy and favour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—OCROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SquaRE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
OHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 

















THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


a la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
MALL. 


THE PALL 
([PHE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The London Directors beg to intimate that the 
Trausfer Books of the Company will be CLOSED in 
NEW YORE on June 10, and that Shares cannot now 
be forwarded for registration until after the Election 
on July 9. Proxies will be received at this Office until 
June 27. By order of the Board, 

FRED. W. SMITH, Secretary. 

86 Gresham House, London, May 31, 1872. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. Loca COUNCIL 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich-| John Cheetham, Esq., late 
field. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 


W. BR. Callender, jun., Esq., 
., &C., &e. M.P. 
W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. Deposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


EBENTURIES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.O. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTSR, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the yee towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Premiums .......... £355,515 
Invested Funds .... £3,276,395 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) £137,731 
FURTHER Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 
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Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next. 


Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT S INVESTORS anp 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Invest 
additional portion especially adapted for oy | 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held - 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances ; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, Producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previoug 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BAN! x UIvIDEED CHART, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal ang 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
siabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
vield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller 10s 6d. 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 
Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principa} 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Roya) 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The JUNE Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia) 

Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C, 


IMPORTANT 


TO INVESTORS. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 

CIRCULAR for JUNE, now ready, containing, 

a carefully-selected list of securities for investment 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. (post free). 

Measrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreign Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Bankers: London and County Bank. 











Now ready. 

HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pikk, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 

Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines wil 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 








GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 














Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 


PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








TRADE MARK—AN ARK | I 


Stations, to the Loca 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

njury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONz out 

of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 

YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 


able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’'S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY 
SLOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 
—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent— 
Conselt JOHN B. REYNOLDS’ SPECIAL LIST of 
INVESTMENTS. Sent free by post on application to 
John B. Reynolds, Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. Holders of 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Midland and South- 
Eastern Deferred, Great Western of Canada, London 
and North-Western, and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Stocks, as well as those interested in the rich 
Mining district of St. Agnes, Cornwall, should by all 
means have a copy of this Circular. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 








ances effected in all parts of the world. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


OVERNMENT SrOocK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 





vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 


Deposits received for one or more years, and 








interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 





K DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, 
| Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
all Chemists, 


The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, and Coloniab 
Government Stocks. 

Application to be made to A. W. BAY, Manager. 





2 AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
_— T AND MAY'S 
_— T AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
_ T AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
ee AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
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THE REPUBLIC 


EIGHT PER CENT. PUBLIC WORKS’ LOAN, 1872, OF 


OF PARAGUAY, 


Under Act of Legislature of the Republic, of the 7th March, 1872. 





£2,000,000 STOCK, IN BONDS OF £1,000, £500, AND £100 EACH, 
Bearing Interest from 1st April, 1872. 


Redeemable at Par by means of an accumulative Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. per annum in about twenty-one years, by QuaRTERLY DrawInas— 
Principal and Interest payable QuaRTERLY in London. 


By special stipulation of the General Bond, this Loan is to be free from all Paraguayan Taxes. 





Issue price, £85 per cent. 





Messrs. ROBINSON, FLEMING, and CO. are authorised by the 
Consul-General, in London, of the Republic of Paraguay, Special Com- 
missioner for this Loan, to receive Subscriptions for the above amount 
of £2,000,000 Eight per Cent. Sterling Bonds, at 85 per cent., payable as 
follows :— 


5 per cent. payable on Application. 
P+ ae a . — Allotment. vee 





“20 - — Ist July, 1872 (Les Quarter's Coupon—£2 g In- 
come Tax). 

10 — — Ist September, 1872. 

15 om — Ist October, 1872 (Less Quarter’s Coupon—£2—deducting 
Income Tax). 

10 — — Ist December, 187% 

15 _ — Ist January, 1873 (Less Quarter’s Coupon—£2—deducting 

= Income Tax). 

85 


Subscribers may pay up in full on any day when an instalment falls 
due, under discount at 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Bonds will bear interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly, on the Ist January, Ist April, lst July, and Ist Octo- 
ber, at the Counting-house of Messrs. Ropryson, FLeminG, and Co.; the 
first quarter's interest will fall due Ist July, 1872. 

A Cumulative Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. per annum on the entire 
nominal amount of the Loan is to be applied by Quarterly Drawings by 
lot, on the Ist March, Ist June, Ist September, and lst December, so as 
to redeem the whole Loan at par in about 21 years. 

The Bonds drawn will be payable on the Ist January, Ist April, Ist 
July, and Ist October next succeeding the Drawing. The first Drawing 
will take place Ist March, 1873. 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned without deduc- 
tion ; and if only part of the amount applied for be allotted, the balance 
of deposit will be first applied towards the 10 per cent. due on allot- 
ment, and the remainder, if any, returned. 

The Government reserves the right of increasing the Sinking Fund, 
whenever convenient, or of redeeming, at par, any additional number of 
Bonds, 

By the General Bond, this Loan is secured, subject to the special 
hypothecation for the Public Works’ Loan of 1871, on the General 
Revenues of the Republic, and on the whole property of the State, 
including its Public Lands. 

The Law authorising this Loan provides for its appropriation in 
accordance with the following extract from the Articles of such Law, 
as passed in the Sessions of the Legislative Congress, on the 7th day of 
March, 1872 :— 

The moiety of the net proceeds of this Loan shall be appropriated to the con- 
struction of local railways, roads, canals, and bridges, in promoting the immigration 
and colonisation of the fiscal lands, and in establishing lines of steamers. 

The other moiety of the proceeds of this Loan shall be appropriated to 
encouraging the development of the general interests of the country, by pro- 
moting the construction of General Railways, Public Roads, Ports, and Custom 


Houses, and in founding Banks. 
Let the Executive power be also authorised to name a Committee in London to 


promote the sale of the Treasury Lands. 
tal proceeds of the Sale that may be made by the Committee in London of 


The to 
= Lands shall be appropriated to the amortisation and payment of Interest on 


The Executive Authority will the proportion in which the Sales of Public 
Lands are to be made. , and — 

The present Loan has been voted by the Legislature, with a view to 
develop the resources of the country, and, in accordance therewith, a 
Committee will be established in London to supervise the sale of the 

ublic lands and the application of the proceeds to the redemption of the 
ans contracted in England, which affords the best proof of the good 
faith with which it is wished to guard the application of the money. 

In order to afford what is considered ample time for developing the 
resources of the country under the present system of free trade and 
constitutional government, and for the realisation of substantial portions 
of the State Lands, the requisite funds to meet the Interest Coupons 
and Sinking Fund of this Loan will be set aside and retained in 
England for two years, up to the 1st April, 1874. 

The General Bond also provides for the remittance of funds to meet 
the Interest and Sinking Fund six months before the expiry of this 
period, and thenceforth regularly, so as always to place the requisite 
funds six months in advance, in London. 

At the price of issue, after reckoning accrued interest and discount 
for prepayment, the price is reduced to about £82 10s. per cent. net, and 
taking into account the action of the Sinking Fund, the Loan at this 
price yields the subscribers a return of nearly 11 per cent. per annum. 

Default of payment of any instalment renders all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be exchanged against Allotment 
Letters and Receipts, and Bonds to Bearer, when ready, will be issued 
te the holders of paid-up Scrip. 

Applications in the annexed form, accompanied by a deposit of 5 per 
cent., will be received by Messrs. Prescorr, Grore, Cave, and Co., 
Bankers, 62 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London. 





The General Bond of the Government of the Republic of Paraguay for 
this Loan, certified copies of the Act of the Legislature, and the other 
official documents, lie for inspection at the offices of Messrs. Drucr, 
Sons, and Jackson, Solicitors, 10 Billiter Square, E.C., London, and will 
afterwards be deposited at the Bank of England. 

Forms of Application can be obtained at the Counting-house of Messrs. 
Roptnson, FieminG, and Co., 21 Austin Friars, E.C., London, and from 
Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL, and Co., Brokers, 4 Lombard Street, E.C., 
London. ROBINSON, FLEMING, and CO. 


21 Austin Friars, E.C., London, 3lst May, 1872. 


MEMORANDUM FURNISHED BY THE GOVERNMENT COMMISSIONER. 

The State of Paraguay, in the extent and fertility of its territory, the excellence 
of its climate, and its ready accessibility by water conveyance to foreign and local 
trade, is universally admitted to be one of the most favoured States in the region 
ofthe River Plate and itsafMfluents. It offers, therefore, a vastand most promising 
fleld for European emigration, to which vital point the Government is already 
giving its utmost attention and liberal support. Accordingly, arrangements are 
already in progress for the establishment of an Emigration Agency in London, 
~ for forwarding a large number of well-selected emigrants from Europe to 

araguay. 

lt is conterminous along a wide extent of frontier with the Empire of Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, while, by the excellent inland navigation of the two great 
rivers Paraguay and Parana, and their tributaries, its capital, Asuncion, and most 
parts of its territory, are within four or five days’ steam from Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video, with almost daily communication. The country is well watered, and 
the soil extremely fertile; magnificent forests abound, and crops of great value, 
such as tobacco, sugar, cotton, cochineal, and indigo, yield a most abundant return, 
It is also exceedingly rich in mineral wealth. The staple commodity, however, is 
the South-American tea (Yerba maté), which is largely consumed throughout that 
continent. 

These immense natural advantages have been for many years neutralised, owing 
to the policy of seclusion adopted by the former despotic rulers. But now a Con- 
stitutional Government is established, and perfect freedom of intercourse with 
poe countries has been solemnly proclaimed as the principle of the State of 

araguay. 

The public lands are officially stated, in the Report of the Finance Minister to 
the Chambers, to amount to 20,000 square leagues (equal to about 115 million 
acres), of which 14,000 leagues are covered with forests of rich and varied timber, 
with innumerable industrial products and vast zones of magnificent and fertile 
maté (Indian tea) lands, and 6,000 leagues with private lands for the cultivation of 
tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, cotton, coffee, maize, and other agricultural produce, and 
with superb plains for herding cattle. These are stated in this Report to be worth, 
at a low valuation, 176,000,000 of hard dollars, or upwards of £35,000,000 (say, 
thirty-five millions sterling). 

With the opening of communicationg, the value of this land, a great deal of 
which is of the richest description, well watered, and near navigable rivers, will 
immensely increase, Under any circumstances there can be no doubt that the 
Land Sales alone will soon supply a fund more than sufficient to provide for a 
much larger debt than that now incurred. 

The political position of Pa y being now secured, and the most amicable 
relations established with all adjoining States, the expenditure for military pur- 
poses is extremely small, and this Loan may be considered strictly in the light of a 
mortgage for improvements on an estate of vast extent and great natural fertility. 

The sincerity of the Government of Pa y in this respect is shown by the 
following extract from the Message of the Executive Government of the Republic 
to the Legislative Congress of the Nation, at Asuncion, February 7, 1872, recom- 
mending appropriations of the following moneys, in which are included the pro- 
ceeds of the Loan of 1871:-- 

“ One Million Five Hundred Thousand hard dollars as payment of the Internal 


Debt of the Nation. 
“ Three Hundred Thousand hard dollars for redeeming the paper money in cir- 


culation. 

“ Seven Hundred Thousand hard dollars for the promotion of Agriculture, and 
giving an impulse to immigration. 

“A Hundred Thousand hard dollars for repairs of the Railroad, so as to put it 
into a condition to meet the necessities of the times. 

“Fifty Thousand hard dollars for Public Instruction as a basis of civilisation. 

“ Fifty Thousand hard dollars for Public Works, such as ways of communication, 
which are to the life of nations what the arteries are to the human body; Bridges, 
Buildings, and other works of public utility. 

“ Five Hundred Thousand hard dollars for the foundation of a National Bank.” 
(Signed) MAXIMO TERRERO, 

Consul-General and Special Commissioner. 





London, 31st May, 1872. 


The Lists of Application will be Closed on or before THURSDAY 
NEXT, the 6th June, at 12 o'clock. 





EIGHT PER CENT. PUBLIC WORKS’ LOAN, 1872, of the REPUBLIC 
of PARAGUAY. (Under Act of Legislature of the Republic, of the 7th March, 
1872.) £2,000,000 Stock, in Bonds of £1,000, £500, and £100 each, bearing 
Interest from Ist April, 1872, Redeemable at par by means of an Accumulative 
Sinking Fund of 2 per Cent. per annum, in Quarterly Drawings. Principal 
and Interest payable in London, free from all Paraguayan Taxes. 

Issue price, £85 per cent. 


FORM OF APPLICATION 


To Messrs. ROBINSON, FLEMING, and Co. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers a deposit of £ 
you will allot me £ Stock of the PARAGUAY GOVERNMENT EIGHT PER 
Cent. PuBLic Works’ LOAN, 1872, in accordance with the Prospectus issued by 
you, dated 3lst May, 1872, and I engage to accept that or any smaller amount 
which may be allotted to me, and to make the remaining payments thereon in 


accordance with that Prospectus. 


NO..coscosee 
I request that 





Name at full length 
Address 


Date 








rr 
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CATES AND WOODWARD’S ENCYCLOPZDIA OF DATES. 
Now ready, in ONE thick VOLUME of 1,496 pages (nearly 3,060 columns), price Two GUINEAS, bound in cloth. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA 


OF CHRONOLOGY, 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Comprising the DATEs of all the Great Events of History, including Treaties, Alliances, Wars, Battles, &c. : 
Incidents in the Lives of Eminent Men and their Works, Scieutific and Geographical Discoveries, Mechanical 


Inventions, and Social, Domestic, and Economical Improvements. 


By the late B. B. WOODWARD, B.A., Librarian to the Queen; 
And W. L. R. CATES, Editor of “ The Dictionary of General Biography.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





POPULAR 


EDITION OF MR. MORRIS’S GREAT POEM. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


PART V. (crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d), containing 


THE TALES OF “ THE DEATH OF see Ame “THE LAND EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST 
0 E 


MOON.” 


Now ready, free jy post for 42 stamps. 


London: ELLIS and GREEN, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 





HE GIRLS’ HOME. — Certified 
Industrial School for Destitute Girls not Con- 
victed of Crime, 22 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
W. (close to the Portland Road Station). The House 
is open to visitors every day, Sundays excepted. On 
Tuesday the Hon. Secretary always attends from 2 to 
5 ovelock, to give any information required. 
COMMITTEE. 

Miss Bell, 22 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W. 
Miss Grace H. H. Bell, 36 Woburn Place, W.C. 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 18 Blandford Square, N.W. 
Mrs. E. B. Denison, 33 Queen Anne Street, W. 
Charles Elam, Esq., M.D., 75 Harley Street, W. 
Rev. Thomas W. Fowle, St. Luke's Vicarage, Nutford 


lace, W. 
Robert Hepburn, Esq., Portland Place. . 
Hon. Mrs. Howard, 1 Palace (treen, Kensington. 
Mrs. Thomas Hughes, 80 Park Street, Grosvenor Sq. 
Rev. Harry Jones, St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, Soho. 
Miss O. G. Kindersley. 
Mise F. Loring. 
Mrs. Maurice, 2 Brunswick Place, Regent's Park. 
C. B, Radcliffe, Esq., M.D., 25 Cavendish Square. 
Mrs. Radcliffe. 
J. Russell Reynolds, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 38 Grosvenor 
Street, W. 
Mrs, Russell Reynolds. 
Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
Wandeworth. 
r Lady Stanley of Alderley, 40 Dover 
Street, W., Treasurer. 
The Lady Rose Weigall, 35 Bryanston Square, W. 
HELP is earnestly requested to enable the Managers 
to continue and extend their work. Donations and 
Subscriptions thankfully received at the Girls’ Home, 
and at the National Provincial Bank of England, No. 
28 Baker Street, W., by 
ELIZABETH F. BELL, Honorary Secretary. 


HILOLOGICAL SCHOOL— 


Elm Lodge, Lavender Hill, 





ABBOTT TESTIMONIAL FUND.—The re- | 
tirement of Mr. Abbott from the Head-mastership of | 


this School offers his Old Pupils an opportunity of 

presenting him with a mark of their affectionate esteem. 

A committee for this purpose has n formed, and 

upwards of has already been raised. Subscrip- 

tions may be paid into Sir S. Scott's Bank, Cavendish 

Sqaare; to F. Datu, Treasurer, 78, Gloucester Place, 
-; or to W. Moors, Secretary, at the School. 


NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL. 
By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, NOTICE is hereby given that a Competitive 
mination will be held in July, 1872, for Selection of 
50 Candidates for admission to this College. 
For farther particulars, apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
S.W., or to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 


"India Office, 7th September, 1871. 


PIRITUALISM or CHRISTIANITY ? 
GERALD MASSEY'S FOURTH and CONCLUD- 
ING LECTURE:—* Christianity as hitherto Inter- 
reted; a second Advent in Spiritualism.” St. 
EORGE'S HALL, Langham Place, SUNDAY, JUNE 








".2,at3 o'clock. Admission 2s and Is. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in| 


WATER-COLOURS.—The SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


] ; 

NV ATTHIAS BARR’S POEMS.—New 
ia Edition, in Two Parts, 1s each. Part I. A 
| Village Story, and other Poems. Part II. Love in a 
| Court, and other Poems. Also, Third, Edition, price 
6d, Little Willie, and other Poems on Children, 

CASSELL, PeTrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill; and 
all Booksellers and Railway Book-stalls. 


YRIMITIVE MAN. Considered with 
Reference to Modern Theories as to‘his Origin. 
An important Series of Papers. By J. W. DAWwson, 
LL.D., F.R8.S., Principal of McGill College, Montreal, 
Author of “ Acadian Geology,” &., is commenced in 
the LEISURE HOUR for June; where also will be found 
“Our Field Naturalist’s Club.” Descriptions of Excur- 
sious round London. Sixpence monthly. 
56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
| fossils, aud recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 
ie DIA.—The GOVERNMENT 

} SURVEYS of INDIA, in course of publication by 
authority of H.M.'’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council, are sold by the following Agents, of whom 
CATALOGUES can be had gratis :—-W, H. ALLEN and 
Co., 13 Waterloo Place; EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 
Charing Cross; Henry S. KING and Co., 65 Cornhill; 
N. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 


AAWISS GLYN’S SHAKESPEARIAN 
xz READINGS.—Miss Glyn (Mrs. E.S. Dallas) will 
| continue her SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS at the 
| Hanover-Square Rooms on the following dates:— 
| Friday, June 7, from * The Merchant of Venice ;” Tues- 
| day, June 18, from “ Romeo and Juliet ;” Friday, June 
| 28, from “Measure for Measure.” Tickets, 78 6d, 58, 
| 28 6d, and 1s, at Mitchell's Royal Library, at Messrs. 
| Chappell and Co.'s, at the Rooms, of Miss Glyn, at Mr. 
Carter's, 6 Hanover Square, and at the usual agents’. 

















UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
| enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
| part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
| when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
| ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
| orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 
| besides materials at Is per yard and upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
| house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
| given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or smal! families. 

JAY'S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 








| 





CHRISTIAN AN 


D RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 


32 


WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH Surrts: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt); 6 for 


>0s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 


NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 


W M. 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’s 


ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade 
Baeweriss: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749, 


Marks. as other Brands are frequently substituted. 





HE ART-JOURNAL for JUNE 
(price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— . 
1. THE DEAD LAMB, after H. Camporosto. 
2. THE FIRST VOYAGE, after F. Stonz, A.R.A. 
3. ANGELS OF THE MADONNA, after RAFFAELLE, 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—Exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy, the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, and the Institute of Water-Colour Painters— 
British Artists—P. R. Morris (illustrated)—Metallic- 
Compression Casting and Sawdust Manufactures— 
Picture Sales—Raffaelle’s Madonna di Sisto—The 
Stately Homes of England: Chatsworth, by S:C. Hall 
F.S.A. (illustrated)—Heliotypy—ée., &. Also with 
the June Number is published the second portion of the 
ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
of the International Exhibition, 1872, by Groree 
WALLIS, Keeper of the Art Collections, South Ken- 
sington. 
*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s 6d 
bound in cloth. * 
London: Virtus & Co., Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers, 


P RASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
being No. XXX. of the NEw SeRIEs. Edited by 
J. A. FRouDE, M.A. ; 





CONTENTS. 
THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE. 


KALEVALA; or, the Finnish National Epic. By A, 
Lang. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Vox Veris. By Alfred Perceval Graves. 

THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. By John 


Piggot, Jun., F.S.A. > 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. A Dutch Story. Trans- 
aed by Sir John Shaw Lefevre—Chapters XI,- 
THE Dutizs OF THE STATE. By J. Herbert Stack. 
biography. By Matthew Stradlipg—Chaps. I.-IV. 
THE UNSETTLEMENT OF THE ALABAMA CLALMS. By 
Thomas G. Bowles, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


5 on CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 

1. THe ReLiGious EDUCATION OF Women. By the 
Rev. Richard Frederick Littledale, D.C.L. 

2, THE BSLIEF IN IMMORTALITY. An Essay in the 
Comparative History of Religious Thought.. By 
the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. 

3. Ropert Lesiiz Evtis. A Study of Character. By 

the late Professor Grote. 

4. THe PHILOSOPHY OF PERCEPTION: BERKELEY AND 

Kant. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 

5. IRISH CHARACTER. By M. C. O'Connor Morris, 

6. Tue RESULTS OF THe Science OF LANGUAGE. By 
Professor Max Miiller. 

7. Mr. MARTINEAU ON EVOLUTION. By Herbert 

Spencer. 

STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 








Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
HE SAINT PAULS- MAGAZINE. 





“A neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste.”"—MILTON, 
CONTENTS FoR JUNE, 
. Septimius. A Romance of Immortality. By Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne. Part VI. (Concluded.) 
A Wert EASTER AT GREENWICH. By a Saunterer. 
PAN. By Robert Buchanan. 
AMONG THE Hesripes. By an Idle Voyager. 
THB Bookworm. By Austin Dobson, 
LirerarY LEGISLATORS. By Henry Holbeach. IV. 
“ Mr. Vernon Harcourt.” 
THE WAXWORK; OR, LOVE AND Rumour. 
A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF AN ARCH-CONSPIRATOR. 
By T. A. Trollope. : 
QUALITY OF THE BRAIN. By H. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. Chaps. 
XIV.-XVIL. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


~ 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 


_ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 

THE Woorne O’r. A Novel. Chaps. I. to LV. 

FRIVOLITY AND FANATICISM. 

SWORN ON THE CRUOIFIX. 

NAPOLEON'S PROJECT OF INVADING ENGLAND. 

. THE DecEASED WIFE'S SISTER By Sydney Mostyn. 
(Conclusion.) 

THE PoOsTMAN’s KNOCK. 

FURTHER FLASHES FROM THE FIRELIGHT. 

TEMPLE LIFs. 

«Goop-BYE, SWEETHEART!” By Rhoda Broughton, 
Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower” and “ Red 
as a Rose is She.” 

Ric4ARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


C HAMBERS'S JOURNAL. — 41st 
YEAR, 


Fr eee 


PENS 





CONTENTS OF JUNE PART.—Price 7d. 
A TELEGRAPHIST'S STORY. 
UNIVERSITY LiFe IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 
TAILORS. 
De Quesnoy's LAST BANQUET. 
BEETLES. 
FLY LEAVES. 
FRONTIER LAW. 
ISLES OF EDEN. 
BESIEGED BY CATAMARANS, 
THROUGH Fire. 
HALLUCINATIONS. 
THe MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
THREE PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And the Conclusion of an entirely Original Tale, entitled 
A GOLDEN SORBOW. 





Lonpon Stones; BELVEDERE ROAD, 58.E. 





Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 


Tue MISADVENTURE OF Mr. CATLYNE, Q.C. An Auto- - 
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INSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


CE.—In a few days will » published, . _ and IMPORTANT BOOK 


NOTI f TRAVELS, b: 


Cap entitled 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of | 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘‘ the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Gerorcr Aveustus Sata, | 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Jn a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. (Ready this day. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. Joun. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal | 


1 vol. 8vo. 


Law. By HENRY SPICER. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By, ALexanver| 
Hauway. In1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony 


Trotuore, Author of * Ralph the Heir,” “ Can You Forgive Her?” &c. 


[Ready this day. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A New Novel, 
.3 vols. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of 
- In 2 vols. 


“UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jouxsroy, M.P.. 
: In 1 vol. 


«. UNDER the RED DRAGON: By Jawes Gnayr,| 


Author of “The Romance of War,” * Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Now ready. 
NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. 
Kingsuey, Author of “Ravenshoe,” * Mademoiselle 
Hamlyn,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. 


LOYAL: a New Novel, in 3 vols. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Gera.p Grant. | 


In 3 vols. | 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
‘SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No. 


Mathilde,” “ Geoffry 
(Now ready. 


Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
‘The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol., | 
price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


MIDNIGHT: WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author of| 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
; 





In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
FUEL OF THE SUN. 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, FCS. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. | 


THE 
By 
London : 





NEW VOLUME.—WARNE’'S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS. 
A New Copyright Tale by the Author of “On the Edge of the Storm.” 
In large crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth gilt. 


WOMEN OF THE LAST DAYS OF OLD 
FRANCE. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MADEMOISELLE MORI,” &c., & 
With Original Ilustrations by Petherick. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
RIL PROVES WHO TRULY LOVES. 
Hott, M.R.S.L., Author of * The Scald.” &, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 


By Rozerr B. | 


P E 





Now ready, in 8v0, price 9s, cloth. | 


K ANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for NGLISH 

READERS. Vol. IIL. containing a Translation of Kant's —— ° 
any Future Metaphysic, with Critical Notes and Appendices. By J. P. MAHAFFY, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Pro‘essor of Ancient History in the | 
University of Dublin. 

Just published, price 5s, Von. I. Part I. A Critica COMMENTARY ON Kant's 
AESTHETIC, WITH A CONTROVERSIAL CHAPTER ON Mr. J. S. Mill's EmprricaL 
DERIVATION OF SPACE. 

*,* Vou. L. Part IL. and Vot. II., completing the work in Three Volumes, 8vo, 
will be published in the course of the present year. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


HOUSE at HIGHGATE and a CRICKET PAVILION.— 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44., or by post 4$d.) for VIEW of | 
CAEN WOOD TOWERS, HIGHGATE; and View, Plan, and Sections of Pavilion | 
for the Trent Bridge Cricket Club; with numerous Papers on Fine Art, Construc- | 
tional, Social, and Sanitary Matters.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. | 


| OYAL P POLYTECHNIC.—Great Success of UNDINE | 
) (written by H. S. Leigh), with splendid optical, spectral, and water effects. | 
Narrated by W. Terrott, assisted by Miss Alice Barth and Miss Florence Hunter. 
Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin; Scener by Messrs. Gordon and | 
Harford. Twice daily, at four and nine—PROFESSOR GARDNER, on ALE, 
BEER, and GIN: what they are. and what they ought to be! with experiments | 
and samples of adulteration. —CURIOSITIES OF OPTICAL SCIENCE, by Mr. 
King, with new Mystical Sketch. and stariling illusions —-MONT CENIS and de 
Tunnel, with VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION, by Mr. King—GARTO, the DEMON | 











OF MUSIC; and many other amusements. Admission to the whole, 1s; reserved 
seats. 2s 6d ‘Is and 6d at twelve and sever 


Onen twice dail 


tain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &e. =a Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.B.S., &., | 







4. 


in| 


,GOETHE and MENDELSSOHN (1821-1831). 
A Rural | 


“Desperate Remedies,” &c. | 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MACMILLAN and CO., 
_ PUBLISHERS, have REMOVED from No. 

16 Bedford Street, to Nos. 29 and 30, on the 
| opposite side of the Street. 


29 AND 30 Beprorp STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
May, 1872. 


/MACMILLAN’S 


JUNE. Price Is. 


| Messrs. 





MAGAZINE, No. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
| 1, “THe STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHARTON.” By William Black, Author of 
“A Daughter of Heth,” &. Chaps. 16-18. 
2 “ASYLUMS FOR DRUNKARDS.” By D. Dalrymple, M.P. 
“ SocraL New York.” 
“ALFONSO THE WISE, KING OF CAsTILe.” By Mary Ward. 
5. “ CHRISTINA NorTH.” Chaps, 22-26. 
6. “TA'ABBET SHURRAN AND HIS COMPANIONS.” By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
7. “ WALTER ScoTT AND Burns.” By Sir Bartle Frere. 


152, for 


Next week, in crown 8yo, price 2s. 


The UNITY of HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, 


D.C.L. The “Rede” Lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge pa 
May 24, 1872. 
Just ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


From the German of Dr. KARL MENDELSSOHN, Son of the Composer, by M. E. 
Von GLeuNn. From the Private Diaries and Home-Letters of Mendelssohn, 
with Poems and Letters of Goethe never before printed. Also with Two New 
and Original Portraits, Facsimiles, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto 
unpublished. 

Just ready, in crown Svo, price 4s 6d. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Guapstong, 
Ph.D., F.B.S. 
CONTENTS:—The Story of his Life—Study of his Character—The Fruits of 


| his Experience—His Method of Working—The Value of his Discoveries. 


By Hevry | 


NEW EDITION, with Illustrations, just ready. 


HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. 


AGNES 


HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


‘CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
‘The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. Edited 


by JouN MoRvey. 








CONTENTS. 


Frederic Harrison. 
By Max Cullinan. 


Tue MONARCHY. By 
VIRGIL THE ENCHANTER, 
Victor DE LAPRADE. By Edward Dowden. 

THe REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN Europe. By Senor Oastelar. 
PicTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By Professor H. Morley. 

Tue Eustace DiAMONDS, Chaps.XLV.to XLVIII. By Authony Trollope, 
Critical Notices. By Sidney Colvin. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a NEUTRAL 


VOLUNTEER. By Joun Fur.ey. In 2 vols. (Nearly ready. 


‘THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, Life in 


Turkey. By Madame Kisrizii MEHEMET PASHA. Demy 8yo. [Next week. 


‘TRY CRACOW aud the CARPATHIANS, By 


Captain Hutcurnson, R.A., Author of “ Try Lapland.” (Next week 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ RALF SKIRLAUGH." 


MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols. 


[Next week. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE.” 





| TAREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the Life 


By Georak Wess DAsent, D.O.L,, Author of 


of Amicia, Lady Swesnge ole. 
3 vols. 


* Annals of an Eventful Life.” 


CLOTH of FRIEZE. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. 
ETHEL MILDMAY' y FOLLIES. By the Author 


BROKEN TOYS. By Mrs. Steele. 3 vols. 


‘A CAST of the DICE. By Julian Walters. 1 vol. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 
NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


Volume IL, containing LIVES of VOLTAIRE, ROUSSEAU, 
HU ME Re )BER SON, JOHNSON, and GIBBON. With Preface and Notes by 
the Auibor. 








Uniform with above, price 4s. 


Volume I, “ LIVES of PHILOSOPHERS TIME of GEORGE III.” 


Witha Bi ographical Notice of the Author, and Facsimile. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
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TRUBNER & 60.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. 8. Greg. In 


e; 
1 vol. crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood 


ReabeE. Crown &vo, pp. viii.-544, cloth, price 14s. 


The ENGLISH LIFE of JESUS. By 
a Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii.-350, cloth, 
price 4s. 


THEODORE PARKER'S CELEBRATED 
DISCOURSE on MATTERS PERTAINING to 
RELIGION. New Editions. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, stitched, Is 6d; ditto, in cloth, 


2s 6d. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with Parker's Portrait, cloth, 
3s 6d. 

Ditto, with Portrait, and Introduction by Miss Cobbe, 
cloth, 68. 


THEISM; or, the Deity of Science: an 
Essay. By EDWARD WEBSTER, Author of “Scien- 
tifle Christianity,” &c. 8vo, pp. 26, stiff wrapper, 
price Is. 


JEWISH LITERATURE and MODERN 
EDUCATION; or, the Use and Misuse of the 
Bible in the School-room. By the Author of 
“The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” &c. (Previously 
printed for private circulation.) Crown 8vyo, pp. 
106, cloth, 2s 6d. 


EREWHON ; or, Over the Range. Crown 


8y0, pp. viii.-246, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HINTS for the “EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM.” By M. P. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
pp. 126, price 2s 6d. 


The DEBATABLE LAND between this 


WORLD and the NEXT. With Illustrative 
Narrations. By Robert DALE Owsy, Author of 
* Footfalls on the Boundaries of Another World.” 
Crown 8yo, cloth, pp. xvi.-440, price 9s. 


JESUS the MESSIAH. Crown 8vo. pp. 
viii.-310, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

“ The book is full of interesting and valuable inquiry, 
suggestion, and information. The author possesses 
abundant knowledge of his subject, and writes with 
great feeling, earnestness, and devoutness of thought 
and expression...... The book is one not to be lightly 
read, but most carefully studied by all who take an 
interest in the deep and anxious spirit of inquiry ‘if 
these things be so,’ to which the learned author alludes.” 
—Standard. 


From FEUDAL to FEDERAL; or, Free 
School, Free Church the Completed Bases of 
Equality ; with some of its Results on State, Con- 
stitution, and Empire. By J. A. PARTRIDGE, Author 
of “Democracy, its Factors and Conditions,” &c. 
8vo, pp. 653, cloth, price 15s. 


RETROSPECT of the AUTUMN 
MANCUVRES. With Five Plans. By a Reciuss. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-134, cloth, 5s, 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMO- 


LOGY. By HENSLEIGH WepGwoop. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Language. With an Introduction on the Forma- 
tion of Language. Imperial 8yvo, pp. lxxii.-744, 
double columns, cloth, 26s. 


A DICTIONARY of the OLD ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Compiled from Writings of the 
12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries. By FRANCIS 
HENRY STRATMANN. Second Edition. 4to, Part 
I, pp. 160, sewed, price 10s 6d. Part IL, pp. 160, 
sewed, price 10s 6d. [Now ready. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as TOLD by its 
OWN HISTORIANS. The Muhammadan Period. 
The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. 
E.uioT, K C.B., revised and continued by Pro- 
fessor JOHN DowsoN, M.R.A.S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Vol 4, 8vo, pp. xii.-564. 

[Jn a few days. 


A GRAMMAR of the URDU or HINDUS- 
STANI LANGUAGE, By JoHN Dowson, M.R.A.S., 
Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8vo0, pp. xvi.-264, with Eight Plates, cloth, 
price 10s 6d. 


An ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR for COM- 
PARATIVE PURPOSES. By A. H. SAyce, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. In 
1 vol. crown 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH: a Dialect of 


South Germany with an Infusion of English. By 
S. S. HALDEMAN, A.M., Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viii-70, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
[Now ready, 


The TRUE LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN ; 


being the Private and Public Life of President 
Lincoln, from his Birth to the 4th of March, 1861. 
With bis most important and Confidential Corres- 
ondence. By WakDH.LAMON. With numerous 
Nustrations, chiefly Portraits, copyright secured. 
In 1 yol. 8vo, pp. 590, price 21s. (Shortly. 


BEUNANS MERIASEK. The Life of 


Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. A Cornish 
Drama, Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
WHITLEY STOKES. Medium 8yo, pp. xvi.-280, cloth, 
price lds. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL 
TERMS USED in ARTS and SCIENCES. Eng- 
lish—German—French. Based on the larger 
Work by Karmarsch. 3 vols. imp. 16mo, price 9s, 
sewed; 12s, boards. 


A 
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London: TRUBNER & ©0., 8and 60 Paternoster Row, 


15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’s 
NEW WORKS. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE 
with Illustrations by G. D. Lxesuigz, A.R.A., and 
GeEorRGE Du MAuRIER. One Shilling. 

CONTENTS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. 
Llustration.) 
Chap. 11. Raban meets the Shabby Angel. 

12. Dorothea by Firelight. 

13. Little Brother and Little Sister. 

14. Rag Dolls. 

A Tour IN Nortu-East ANATOLIA. By W. Gifford 

Palgrave. 

“REGENERATION: ” a Tale of 1772. 

GAMBLING SUPERSTITIONS. 

Hours 1N A LIBRARY. No. V.—Horace Walpole. 

Burigp SELF. By Philip Bourke Marston. 

PEARL AND EMERALD. (With an Illustration.) 

Chap. 6. The Great Emerald of Kandahar. 
— 7. Fidelis Infidelis. 
8. Double Life. 
9. Count Andreas Kromeski. 
10. The Feelings of a Father. 
11, A Bad Bargain. 


(With an 


ORISSA; or, the Vicissitudes of an 


Indian Province under Native and British Rule. 
With Steel Engravings. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


Forming the SECOND and THIRD VOLUMES of 


ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. By W. 


W. Hunter, LL.D. 


FIFINE at the FAIR. 


BROWNING. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. 


By the late Major-General Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN 
Epwarpes, K.C.B., K.CS.L, and HerMAN MERI- 
VALE, Esq., C.B, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


CHRISTIAN ART and SYMBOLISM, 


with Some Hints on the Study of Landscape. By 
Rey. R. St, JOHN TyRwuitr. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


MEN of the SECOND EMPIRE. By the 


Author of “ The Member for Paris.” Crown 8yo, 5s. 


EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the 
camp tral Rg the Rev. F. BARHAM ZINCKE. 


The BOOK of SNOBS; and Sketches of 
Life and Character. Being the Ninth Volume of 
the Popular Edition of Mr. Thackeray's Works. 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 5s. 


COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. 
pF a Verse. By Hotme Lee. 2 vols. 


By Robert 


The GARDEN and the CITY; with other 


Contrasts and Parallels of Scripture. By the Rev. 
Hive Macmitnan, LL.D. Author of “Bible 
Teachings in Nature. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR FATHER and HIS LAWS. Crown 


8vo, 2s 6d. 


The BRIDE, and other Poems. 


Author of “ Angel Visits.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By the 


ESSAYS. By the Author of “ Vera” and 


“ The Hote! du Petit St. Jean,” &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


LUCY FITZADAM: an Autobiography. 


2 vols. 


TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
COMPTON READE. 1 vol., 7s. 
“A work of more than usual originality and power.” 
—Daily Neus. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, 2s 6d. 





The LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. By) 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Cheaper Edition. 10 Illus- | 


trations, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


F | 

VERA. By the Author of the “ Hotel | 
du Petit St. Jean.” Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, | 
Pictorial cover, 2s. | 


| 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. | 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKET?S 
NEW WORKS, 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristo} 

1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. : 
“Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion to communicate in regard to the resources of 
modern Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, 
clearly, aud in an agreeable style."—Saturday Review, " 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 
DIxoNn. THIRD EDITION, 8vo, lds. 

“Turn where we will, there is the same impassioneg¢ 
eloquence, the same lavish wealth of metaphor, the 
same vigour of declamation, the same general glow 
upon the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a 
country, yet there is freshness in Mr. Dixon's subjects, 
ba assent entirely to the parable of his preface,"— 

‘imes, 


Sport at Home and Abroad. By 
Lord WILLIAM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. 
“Two very amusing and instructive volumes, 
touching on all sorts of sport, from the experienced 
pen of a well qualified writer. Stored with interesting 
matter, the book will take the fancy of all lovers of 
pastimes by flood or fleld.”"— Bell's Life. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols, 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 

“A most agreeable book. Mrs. Hoey not only dis- 
plays good-nature and good sense, but her diction is 
fresh, clear, and incisive. She weaves an interesting 
plot, and her characters are drawn with remarkable 
distinctness and consistency.”"—Zraminer. 


Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. 3 vols. 
“The customary grace of the author's style, the high 
tone of mind, the frank sympathies which have always 
characterised her, are found in this book, as in its 
predecessors; but here is something that they, not 
even the best among them, have not. She has never 
produced a rival to Kate Courtenay.”—Spectator. 


Hope Deferred. By E. F. Pollard. 


“We have read few stories lately, certainly none 
professing to treat of female character, which have 
left upon us so pleasing au impression.” —Athenwum. 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 


“*Golden Keys’ will fiud a wide circle of readers. 
The plot is well p'anned, and the interest admirably 
sustained. The various dramatis persone are drawn 
with a keen and life-like vigour."—Standard. 


The Queen of the Regiment. By 


KATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 
“ A charming, fresh, cheery novel.”"—Spectator. 


The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 


TERTON. 3 vols. Jext week, 
POPULAR WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 


90TH THOUSAND, small 8yo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. By SAMUSL SMILES, 
Author of * Lives of British Engineers.” 








By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to 


“SELF-HELP.” 12TH THOUSAND. Small 8vo, 6s. 


3. 
GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


25TH THOUSAND. Small 8vo, 6a, 


4. 
A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 
imae SMILES, 5TH THOUSAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


THE DAYS OF THE SON OF MAN: 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE TIME 
OF OUR LORD. 


By WILLIAM LEE, D.D. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY ; 


OR, THE PURPOSE AND POWER OF THE 
GOSPEL, 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price 5s, 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “ The Season,” the “ Golden Age,” &. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London 
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BURNS AND OATES’ LIST) 

oF | 
iM 
| 


NEW WORKS. 


Price 10s 6d. 


Tradition, principally with refer- 
ENCE to MYTHOLOGY and the LAWS of 
NATIONS. By Lord ARUNDEL of WARDOUR. 


Just out, price 5s. 


The Russian Clergy. Translated 


from the French of Father GaGarin, S.J., by CH. 
pu GARD MAKEP&ACE, M.A. 


Price 1s 6d. 


Creed of St. Athanasius—Charle- 
MAGNE and Mr. FFOULKES. By the Rev. J. 
Jones, S.J., Professor of Theology at St. Bueno’s 


College. 
Just out, price 2s, 


Arbitration instead of War, and 
a DEFENCE of the COMMUNE. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Robert MontaGu, M.P. 


The Life and Letters of 8. Francis 
XAVIER. By the Rev. H. J. CoteripGe, S.J. 
Vol. L, 7s 6d, being the First Volume of the 
“ Quarterly Series.” 


The Gold Digger's Story, and 


other Poems. By Lady GRORGIANA FULLERTON. 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


New Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and her latest English Historian. By JamMus 
F. MELINE. Price 7s 6d. This life contains @ 
narration of the principal events in the life of 
Mary Stuart, with some remarks on Mr. Froude’s 
“History of England.” 


The Place Vendome and La 


ROQUETTE. The First and Last Acts of the 


Commune. Bythe Abbé LAMAzov. With a Letter 
— the Archbishop of Orleans. ByC. F. AUDLEY. 
rice 3s, 


Just out, price 6s. 


Sermons by the Rev. Thomas 


HARPER, dedicated to the Very Rev. Dr. Newman, 
being the Second Volume of Sermons by the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
“Far above the average in ability.”"—ZLiterary 
Churchman. 


London: BURNS and OATES, 
17 and 18 Portman Street; and 63 Paternoster Row. 








Illustrated, fcap. cloth, 2s, free by post, 2s 3d. 
EATRICE; or, SIX YEARS of 
CHILDHOOD and YOUTH. By Mrs. R. VALEN- 

TINE, Author of “ Reading and Teaching,” &c. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
h EADOW’S (F. G.) NEW SPANISH 
and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in Two Parts, 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. Enlarged edi- 
tion, with List of Christian and Proper Names of Per- 


sons and Places in Spanish and in English. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s ; half-bound, 5s 6d. 





Illustrated, feap., cloth, 2s, free by post, 2s 3d. 
EADING and TEACHING ; or, 
» Sundays at Selby Manor. By Mrs. R. VALENTINE, 
Author of “ Beatrice,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 6s, gilt edges, 7s. 
ISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 
AL By Sir Francis PALGRAVE, F.R.S., F.S.A. Pro- 
fusely iliustrate 1. 
London: WILLIAM TkGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


HE KORAN, commonly called the 
ALCORAN of MOHAMMED, with Explanatory 


This day is published. 


I D DLE M A R OC SG, 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


BOOK IV.—THREE LOVE PROBLEMS. 
Books I. II. and III. contain:— 
I. MISS BROOKE. II. OLD AND YOUNG. 
Ill. WAITING FOR DEATH. 


Price 58 each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


BRANKSOME DENE: 


A SEA TALE. 


By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Colonel, Ottoman Imperial Army, 
Author of “The Life-Guardsman," * The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &. 


“Dame Martin is a delightfully humorous character. Old Gulliver is finely drawn. He stands out with 
rare individuality.”— Public Opinion. 

“The delineation of character is lifelike. It is certain to rank as a favourite with lovers of fiction.”"— 
Liverpool Mail. 

“Colonel Walmsley writes with the true instinct of a sailor."—Hampshire Advertiser. 

“ Several of the sea-fights are worthy of Marryat."—Salisbury Journal, 

“Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of description, a lively imagination, keen discrimination of 
character, and a knowledge of men uot often equalled.""—Scotsman. 

“To those who like a tale of adventure, it comes as a work almost as exciting as ‘Harry Lorrequer.’ It is 
profoundly interesting."—Sunday Times. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Now ready, ELEVENTH EDITION, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 168 each. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as 
Illustrative of Geology. 


By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart. F.RS. 


Also, Sixth Thousand. 


LYELL’S STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY 


With 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s. 


“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological student what Sir John Herschel did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines. Young beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 
manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts and 
principles of the science. Now they have it."—Zxaminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW SATIRICAL POEM BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS, 
The AUTHOR of “ The INN of STRANGE MEETINGS.” 


(See Times’ Review, 30th Mareb, 1872.) 
THE BRITISH BIRD S. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE GHOST OF ARISTOPHANES. 
(See Evening Standard, 16th May, 1872, &c.) 
Caricaturing all the Great Poets, Philosophers, and Statesmen of the present day. 


London: The PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 7 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





Nearly Ready. 
TREASURES LOST AND FOUND. 
A STORY OF LIFE IN TASMANIA. 
By a TASMANIAN LADY. 
London: The PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 7 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





Notes, taken from the most approved Cx tators ; 
to which is added a Preliminary Discourse. By GEORGE 
SALE, Gent. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 
N EXPOSITION of the LAWS of 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE. With the Method 
of Procedure in each kind of suit. By ERNST 
BROWNING, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
WILLIAM RimpGway, 169 Piccadilly; and STEVENS 
and HAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 6s. 


J iIFE of Madame DE LAFAYETTE. 


Ry Mme. Dr LASTEYRIE, her Daughter; preceded 
by the Life of the Duchesse d’Ayen, by Mme. de 
LAFAYETTE, her Daughter. 

Bartues and Lowett, Foreign Booksellers, 14 


Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Second Edition, 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
ISEASE-GERMS. By Dr. Lioner 
BEALE, F.R.S. The Nature of Contagious 
Poisons; and on the Treatment of the Feverish State. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 
Philadelphia: LINDSAY and BLAKISTON. 


| 








NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 


I VAN A T H OM E; 
Or, Pictures of Russian Life. 
By HERBERT BARRY, Author of “ Russia in 1870," &c. 


With numerous Original Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 


“The portrait of the bygone ‘Barrin,’ or great 
proprietor of lands and works, with his extravagances, 
his exactions, his cruelties, and reckless hospitalities, 
is exceedingly well drawn.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 

“Mr. Herbert Barry deals with his subject in 80 
pleasant a manner as to make us regret that his work 
does not iuclude another volume.”"—7he Graphic, 


“Mr. Barry has the merit of being a witness who 
testifies to what he has seen himself, and not a mere 
retailer of information picked up at second-hand.”"— 
Athenxum, 

“We are grateful to a book like this, which intro- 
duces us, not to the salons at St. Petersburg, but to 
the hut of the mujik and the forge of the miner | 
Saturday Review. 


London: The PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 7 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—0On SATURDAY, JUNE 


1st, will be commenced an Original Novel, entitled A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
By the Author of “ Cecil's Tryst.” 
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STRAHAN AND CO.’'S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of | 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vols. I., IL, III, and IV. Post 
8vo, 10s 6d each. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. 


KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. 


RALEIGH, D.D., Author of “ Quiet Resting-Places.” Crown 8yo. 


PANSIES. “—— for Thoughts.” By Aprxine 


T. WuiTney, Author of “The Gayworthys.” Square 8vo. [Next week. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By the late T. 


T. LyncH. Post 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. 


Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Dr. Vaughan has done good service by introducing to Euglish readers this very 
interesting diary. It furnishes a pathetic and remarkably picturesque illustration 
of the scenes to which the French soldiers and peasantry were subjected during 
the disastrous war with Germany.”—Z.zaminer. 


By the Rev. CHaAriEs 
(Jmmediately. 


By ALEXANDER 
i (/mmediately. 


LORD BANTAM. By Epwarp JENKINS, 
Author of “Ginx's Baby.” Fifth and “Cheaper Edition. Inl 1 ome 7 
[Next week. 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an Historical Drama. 


By Peter BAYNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Bayne has written a wonderfully good drama, with unmistakable poetic 
power. He shows a lively fancy and quick imagination. 
into very distant situations, and vividly realise the scope of long past events. The 
drama abounds in passages of very rare excellence.’—WNonconformist. 

“Mr. Bayne possesses poetic faculties in large measure, He has a lavish fancy. 
He hasa shaping imagination. His psychological knowledge enables him to interpret 
character with a subtle force. Much that is rare, vivid, and truly admirable will be 
found in this work.”—WNorth British Daily Mail. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with an Introduc- 


tion upon Psychology and the Soul. By NoAn Porter, D.D., President of 


Yale College. Demy 8vo, lés. 
The ELEMENTS of INTELLECTUAL 
By NOAH Porter, D.D., Pre- 


SCIENCE: a Manual for Schools and Colleges. 
sident of Yale College. Demy 8vo. (Immediately. 
Quy 
By the 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 


Author of “Episodes in an Obscure Life.” Popular Edition. Jn 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. [Next week. 
PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. Second 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Series. By the Author of “ Benoni Blake.” 

“ Better than nine-tenths of the novels and stories published.”—Saturday Review. 

“This author has here given us another half-dozen of his genuine pictures of 
hard, mud-bespattered, uncomely beings, who, under his hand, take on the colour 
of romance, and deeply interest us.’—Dai/y Telegraph, 

“The author of ‘Peasant Life’ has returned to his true attitude, and holds 
ground which none may dispute with him. In quiet characteristic pictures of 
lowly, and apparently uninteresting characters. he is unequalled, He has a unique 
power in gradually wrapping the ‘dull clods’ of Scotch villages in a kind of 
glamour, and making us interested in them as if they were veritable creatures of 
romance. The volume throughout is fresh and vigorous, and, in some respects, 
even better than the first series."—Nonconformist, 

“ The author's first appearance was hailed by a universal chorus of approbation 
by the press; and this, his second appearance in the same 76/e, seems to us equally 
to call for commendation.” —Zcho. 


The FLESHLY SCHOOL of POETRY. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


, >... “ i ” ™ , 
TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Srey, Author of 
“True of Heart,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“A pleasant story, with both a liveliness and a refinement of feeling and style, 
and with a true religiousness, yet an unaffected gaiety of spirit, that make one enjoy 
the book."’—Spectator. 

“A pleasantly told story. This heroine, Tottie, described as simple, natural, and 
loving, is a delightful portrait."—Standard. 

> 
By 


NOTES on ENGLAND. 
Translated by W. F. Rag, with an Introduction by the Translator. 


Oxon., &c. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. Third Edition. 


“ Even were France more prolific of Literature than it is at this moment, no one 
should neglect to read these letters ia their collected form.” —Times. 

“It is to be wished that M. Taine’s book were in every Englishman's hands, It 
is appreciative without flattery, critical without ill-nature. In it we are helped 
to see ourselves as others see us; and while our pride in the peculiar merits of 
English institutions and English society is in no way diminished, a not unheeded 
stimulus is given to the patriotic desire to overcome, if possible, the acknowledged 
and glaring faults which are the greatest obstacles to all true progress."—Globe, 

“The book is brilliant, and abounds in picture and anecdote, Mr. Rae having 
successfully carried over the author's free, fluent, garrulous manner.”"—Dai/y 


Telegraph. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MACLEOD, D.D. With Illustrations. 
“They are sure to be most welcome to all who can appreciate a broad, genial 
humanity, mingled with much pa‘hos and a keen insight into the deeper workings 
of the human soul." —Daily Telegraph. 
“ These sketches are full of vitality, individuality,and interest. Our readers will 
be difficult to please if they do not find much to instruct and to charm in their 
cheery and vigorous pages."—Glasgow Herald. 


> TIO) YEO ‘ rITSK . 
TAPPY’S CHICKS, and other LINKS between 
NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. By Mrs. GEORGE CupPLes. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. [Second Edition. 
“The title gives no idea of the charming riches of these Scotch tales, or of their 
graver or higher meaning. It is impossible to close the volume, which has given 
us some quiet hours of very pure enjoyment, without sincere regret that we are not 
opening it instead. It is a delightful and valuable book.”—Spectator. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 





NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY: a Personal 


Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, Demy 
8vo, with 45 lllustrations, 21s. 


DIARIES and LETTERS of SIR GEORGE JACK- 


SON, K.C.H., from the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. Edited by 
Lady JACKSON. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


“Sir George Jackson drew pen-and iuk sketches of the royal and illustrious 
personages with whom he was mixed up; he narrated the progress of negotiations, 
he repeated the current anecdotes, he described the passing manners, morals, and 
fashions, he fixed the Cynthias of the minute, and future historians will turn to him, 
| ag we now turn to Pepys, for the traits and touches which constitute the charm of 
history.”"—Quarterly Review. 





“There are few keener or more pleasant observers than the diplomatist who 
knows how to be something more than a diplomatist,and it was the fortune of Sir 
George Jackson to have rather notable people and events to observe. From the first 
entry in his diary we see the same shrewd, genial observer, with his eyes kept well 
| about him, and an amusing dash of self-confidence, which shows itself in the rapid 
| judgments he passes on the statesmen around him. His sense of humour found 
ample scope in the Paris of the Consulate, and in the strangely incongruous elements 
which made up its social life He is happy ia the shrewd observations which fill 
| the pages of his Spanish diary, and in his piquant sketches of Mr. Frere and Lady 
Holland.”"—Sa‘urday Review. 
| “When we follow Sir George Jackson, through the years 1306-1309, to Germany 
| and Spain, we are in the midst of the pomp and horror of war; we are elbowed 

by plotters and intriguers; we are hurried away, now by sea, now by land, and wa 
} live through a history of nearly threescore years ago as if we belonged toit. We 
| feel both the glories and the sorrows of Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland. The 
| history of our own armies sent to drive the French out of the Spanish Peninsula is 

excellently told, down to the hard-fought day of Talavera Fall as these volumes 

are, however, of the political and military history of the times, they abound also in 
| gossip, which, generally speaking, is of the best quality. We close the volumes with 
| regret, but we cannot do so without repeating our thanks to Lady Jackson for this 
| fitting monument to the memory of her late husband."—Athenzum. 


| 
The DAY AFTER DEATH; or, the Future Life 


Revealed by Science. By Louis Fieurer. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


IN FRANCE with the GERMANS. By Colonel 


OTTO CORVIN. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP PARKER. Forming 


the New Volume of “The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” By 
WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo, 18s. 


LETTERS of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Second Series. Edited by HENRY CHORLEY, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 2ls. 


' 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


FOURTH EDITION of 


SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and the 


Doctor. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


LIVES of the PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. 


By H.R. the Duc D’AUMALE. Translated with the sanction of His Royal 
Highness by the Rev. R. BROWN-BORTHWICK, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


“ This work is at once noble and modest. M. le Duc d'Aumale had a magnificent 
subject to treat, and his work is worthy of its theme. It is a work of history, 
belonging to the first class of historical writing, and the Duke may congratulate 
himself upon the fact, which none will question, that he has written a book which 
will reach in literature a far higher rank than, in his diffidence, he claims for it 
himself. The translation is, in all respects, admirable, idiomatic without being 
obscure; terse, lucid, and characteristic." —S/andard, 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
‘THROWN TOGETHER. By Florence Montgomery, 


| Author of “ Misunderstood.” 


‘HENCE THESE TEARS. 3 vols. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. By Rhoda Brough- 


TON. 3 vols. 


ICHAEL TRESIDDER: a Cornish Tale. 


crown Syo. 


2 vols, crown 8yvo. 


M 2 vols. 


BRANKSOME DENE. 


WALMSEY. 3 


By Hugh Mulleneux 


vols. 


and SO 


a. 


RIOHARD BENTLEY N, New Burlington Street, 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND Co, 
PUBLISHERS. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 
A Series of Standard Works in all Classes of Literature. 
Elegantly printed in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each vol. 3s 6d. 


The PERCY ANECDOTES. Collected and 


Edited by REUBEN and SHOLTO Percy. A Verbatim Reprint of the Original 
Edition Introduction by JoHN Timss. 2 vols., with Original Steel Portraits 
and Index. 


“It is impossible to undertake the estimate of a book which has delighted 
every educated Englishman...... The best work of the kind ever carried 
out.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By RosBert 
esie Anglicans.” 


The BOOK of the CHURCH. 


SouTHEY, Esq., LL.D. With Notes from the “ Vindicie Ec 


“ We are delighted to see a cheap and excellent edition of this, one of 
Southey’s best prose works.”"—Rock. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, 


from 1659 to 1669, and a Selection from his Private Letters. With 7 Steel 
Portraits arranged as a Frontispiece, Memoir, Introductory Preface, and 
Full Index. 
“For those who have not read Pepys, but who may now possess him 
at a very small cost, we can imagine no greater treat than reading this 
book.” —Athenasum. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS 


of ENGLAND and WALES: their Legendary Lore and Popular History. 
By Joun Timps, Author of Curiosities of London.” 2 vols. with Steel Frontis- 


pieces. 
“We do not know whether to admire most the industry of the author, 
or the cheapness of the work."—Daily Telegraph. 
“The information wnich Mr. Timbs has collected is at once topo- 
graphical, historical, legendary, and archeological."—Morning Post. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the most EMINENT 


ENGLISH POETS; with Critical Observations on their Works, and a Sketch 
of the Author's Life, by Sir WALTER Scott. Steel Frontispiece. Full Index. 


The BOOK of AUTHORS: a Collection of 


Criticisms, Ana, Mots, Personal Descriptions, &c., wholly referring to English 
Men of Letters in every age of English Literature. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With 7 Steel Portraits, arranged as a Frontispiece. Full Index. 


“A wonderfully interesting book.”—Standard. 
“A volume full of the smart and piquant things that have been said by 
literary men and women of one another.”—Zcho, 


EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, 


from 1641 to 1705-6; and a Selection of his Familiar Letters. Edited by 
WILLIAM Bray, Esq. Steel Frontispiece. Full Index. 


GIBBON.—The LIFE and CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of EDWARD GIBBON, with his History of the Crusades. Verbatim 
Reprint, and Copious Index. Steel Portrait. 


REPRESENTATIVE ACTORS: a Collection 


of Criticisms, Anecdotes, Personal Descriptions, &c., &c., referring to many 
celebrated British Actors, from the Sixteenth to the Present Century. With 
Notes, Memoirs, and a Short Account of English Acting. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. With 5 Steel Portraits arranged as aFrontispiece. Full Index. 


“ By far the most useful and interesting work of the kind we have 
noticed for many years."—Graphic. 

“ We have no hesitation in commending it as one of the most interest- 
ing and lively volumes of stage gossip that ever came under our notice.” 
—E£ra. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 3 yols., with Portrait. 


of the 


LIFE of WILLIAM HUTTON, of BIRMING- | 


HAM, and the HUTTON FAMILY. Compiled and Edited ", | agen 
JEWITT. With Steel Portrait. In the press. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE. Compiled and 








Edited | y Joun Tiss. (ln the press. 
The ROMANCE of LONDON. By Jony!| 
TimBs, 2 yols, (Jn the press. 


LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, and ARMSTRONG. 


| An 


‘ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY. 





NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE. Edited 


by J. A. Froupg, M.A. Price Half-a-Crown, 
CONTENTS. 

THE AGRICULTURAL STRIk 

KALEVALA; or, the Finuish "National Epic. By A. Lang. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Vox Verts. By Alfred Perceval Graves. 

THE HisTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. By John Piggot, Jun., F.S.A, 

THe BurRGOMASTER'S Famity. A Datch Story. Translated by Sir John 
Shaw Lefevre. Chapters 11-13. 

Tue DvtTiés OF THE State. By J. Herbert Stack. 

THE MISADVENTURE OF Mak. CATLYNB, QC. An Autobiography. By 
Matthew Stradling. Chapters 1-4. 

THE UNSETTLEMENT OF THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. By Thomas G. Bowles. 


LIFE in INDIA. By E. N. C. Brappoy, of 


Lucknow, Oude, 1 vol. post 8v0." [On the 11th ‘inst, 
SIX MONTHS in CALIFORNIA. By J. G. 
PLAYER-FROWD. 1 vol. post 8vo, (Nearly ready. 


The JAPANESE in AMERICA. By Cartes 
LANMAN, American Secretary, Japanese Legation, ne Dal vety, 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late 


JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S.Smirn, M.A. Edited 


by J. A. SyMONDs, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28a. 
MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLB, Edited, with a Biogra 
Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR. 3 vols. 8vo. (in a few 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIXTUS the FIFTH. 


By Baron Husner. Translated from the Original French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Hupert E. H.JeRNINGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 
By Si Sir 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. 

Henry HOLianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: @ 
Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By 
Lord Lytron. With Latin Text. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d, 

The IMPERIAL and COLONIAL CONSTI 


TUTIONS of the BRITANNIC EMPIRE, including INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
By Sir Epwarp Creasy, M.A. 8yo, with 6 Maps, price 15s. 


A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of 


JURISPRUDENCE. By SuHeupon Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, 
University CoHege, London. 1 vol. 8vo. (On the 11th inet. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, 


Historical and Biographical. By B. B. Woopwarb, B.A., and W. L. R. Cates. 
8vo, pp. 1,496, double columns brevier, price 42s. 


FROM DAWN to NOON: Poems. 


Fang. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The VIOLET CHILD of ARCADIA, and other 


Poems. By the Author of “ Vasco.” Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


YARNDALE: an Unsensational Tale. 3 vols. 


post 8vo, price 21s. (Jn @ few days. 


RESEARCHES in MOLECULAR PHYSICS 


by MEANS of RADIANT HEAT; a Series of Memoirs collected from the 
Philosophical Transactions. By JouN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.B.S. 8vo. 
[On the 11th inst, 


AIR and RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. By R. Anevs Smit, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., &. With 8 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, price 243. 


ESSE and POSSE; a Comparison of Divine 


Eternal Laws and Powers, as coverally indicated in Fact, Faith, and Record. 
By Henry THOMAS BRaiTawaIirE, M.A., Cantab. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


EXPOSITION of FALLACIES in the 


HYPOTHESIS of Mr. DARWIN. By C. R. Bren, M.D., F.Z.S. Orown 8vo, 
with 36 Woodcuts, price 14s. 


The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of Sketches 


of Planets and Stars, Comets, Meteors, and Nebule. By Ricnarp A. Procrom, 
B.A., Hon, Sec. R.A.S. 1 vol. post 8vo. (/n a few days. 


By R. A. 


With 10 Plates and 24 Wood 


By VI0LeT 


Proctor, B.A., Cantab., Hon. Sec. B.A.8., &. 
Engravings. 8vo, price 12s. 


Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Revised and Edited by Francis Manost, F.R.S., 
and ——— by Two additional Conversations on Ye Analysis and 
Solar Chemistry. Crown 8vo, with 36 Plates of Figures, 7s 6d 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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THE COLONIAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, LIMITED, 





FOR ACQUIRING AND WORKING IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE DEPOSITS AND VEINS OF PHOSPHATE OF LIME IN 
CANADA. 





The properties to be acquired comp-ise about 200 acres of freehold and about 400 acres of renewable leasehold lands, the latter subject to a 
reacal of only about £4 per annum, and no Royalties. 


Capital £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each, for 8,000 of which applications will be received. 


Payable—£1 per Share on Application, £3 per Share on Allotment, £3 per Share two months after Allotment, and £3 per Share four months after 
Allotment, with the option to Subscribers to pay up in full on Allotment under discount at the rate of 6 per cont. per annum. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


. (late Director of the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company), Lilovds’, Royal Exchan ze, Loaton, E£.C.) 


P 
w ¥ ° fe + eg .* ad 1 ahs . ‘ nr 
Saar ben Uinta Bead terrane Geta tog Su ah ck toegge gas Noman OM Sony Seo, Lond, 

The Honourable JOHN GAGE PRENDERGAST VEREKER, 10 Warwick Square, London, S.W. 
BANKERS—The NATIONAL BANK, 13 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
SOLIciTOrs—Messrs. CROWTHER and CO., 16 Booth Street, Manchester, and Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 
AvpiTors—Meesrs. BARNARD, CLARKE, McLEAN, and CO., 3 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
SHIPPING AND SALB AGENTS—Messrs. SHALDERS and TWIGG, 155 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—Mr. E. WOODINGTON. 
OrFricgs—17 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





1. Ossects or THe Company.—The Company is formod for the pur- 
of acquiring and working valuable and extensive Phosphate of Lime 
posits of Canada West, comprising upwards of 600 acres of fee-simple 
and leasehold lands, and considered by Jobn F. Baker, Esq., of the 
Government School of Mines, London, who has examined the property, to 
be practically inexhaustible, This report is confirmed by Professor 
Chapman, Consulting Engineer, formerly of University College, London, 
but now of the Toronto University. 

2. VALVE oF THE ProsrHate Pxovenp.—The value of the Phosphate 
from these properties has been clearly ascert ‘nu: and proved by the 
sample shipments which have been made to this -ountry, the analysis of 
some giving upwards cf 9! per cent., whilst tu ext bulk of the depo- 
sits is.répresented as averaging 70 per cent. of pare Phos,hate of Lime. 
An immense quantity exists in the form of crystals of great purity and 
richness, weighing over 1 cwt. each. Deposits of this extraordinary 
character have not been found elsewhere. 

8. Esttmatep Returns anv Prorits.—The returns to be made by the 
Company will greatly depend upon the number of men employed. An 
eminent firm in Toronto states that 100 men may be set to work when 
the necessary arrangements are cuimpleted for their living accommodation, 
aind this will be the first provision to be made by the Directors. These 
100 mon, it is estimated, would raise 400 tons per week, or 4 tons per 
week per man, equal to ver 20,000 tons per annum. "he total cost of 
raising, preparing, and delivering at Liverpool is ‘uiculated at £2 10s 
per ton, ready ground, and the present value, viz, £9 1¢s to £6 per ton; 
thus, on the regular employment of 100 men, and ta':ing the above 
estimates, a profit of £60,000 per annum, or 60 per cert. per annum on 
the capital, would be realised. 

4, Tue Importance or PuosrHate.—The importuce of Phosphate 
of Lime, both as a fertiliser and for the utilisation u. sewage, cannot be 
over-estimated, It is much sought after, not only in the United King- 
dom, but throughout th: ('cntinent; therefore, the present upward ten- 
dency of the markets must be maintained. 

5. Description oF THE Prorertres.—The properties to be acquired 
by the Company situate in the township of North Burgess, near Perth, 
onthe north shore of the Rideau Lake, possess, by lake and canal, 
direct and uninterrupted water communication both with Ottawa City, 
the port of Kingston, on Lake Ontario, and by the St. Lawrence, with 
Montreal. They are known as Lots 4, 5, 9, and 10 of the fifth range 
or concession. The Lots 4 and 10 being in fee-simyp!e, and Lots 5 and 9 
being renewable leaseholds at a rental of 10 dollars each, or thereabouts 
—equal to £4 per annum. This is the only charge to which they are 
subject, and, having no land carriage to pay, gives the Company immense 
advantages, both as to cost and rapidity in delivering the Phospate. 

6, Tue Mary Deposits Provep.—The main beds and veins of mineral 
have been opened up sufficiently to prove their great extent and 
character. Wharves have been erected on the banks of the lake, and 
other works executed, at a cost, it is stated, of upwards of £20,000. 
The labourers’ shanties were, however, destroyed by the late fires. The 
timber on the estates will be of great value to the Company in carrying 
on its operations; and with a working capital of £5,000 (£10,000 is, 
however, provided), it is considered that the yearly returns from these 
deposits—seeing that the supply is practically inexhaustible—will 
=e this undertaking one of the most profitable and permanent of its 

ind, 

7. Tue PHospHaTE PREPARED FOR THE EnGiuisH Marxet.—It is 
intended to crush and prepare the Phosphate Lefore shipment to this 
cou try, thus rondering the sampling of the cargoes quite easy, a most 
important matter, as those acquainted with the trade well know, by 
which means a considerable per-ceniage in waste and otherwise wiil be 
saved; and as the property generally is so favourably situated as 
regards drainage and other working conditions, and a good water-power 
can be easily obtained on Lot 10, the necessary plant and machinery 
ean be worked with considerable advantage and economy. 

8. Success or ESTABLISHED PaosrHate Companres.—-The introduc- 
tion of Phosphate Companies during the past year has been attended 
with marked success. The Phosphate Sewage Company and the Native 





Guano Company standing foremost ; the shares being now at very largo 
premiums, and as the operations of the other undertakings become 
more fully developed, the Shareholders will doubtless obtain results of a 
similarly satisfactory character. This new class of investment will pro- 
bably, as operations progress, be regarded with increased favour, and 
important improvements established in the value of the Shares. 

9. Report on THE Proverty.—The reports of scientific men as to 
the value of the properties to be aequired by this Company are highly 
encouraging. The report of Mr. Baker herewith (confirmed by Pro- 
fessor Chapman) contains abundant evidenc? as to the extent and value 
f the deposits of Pho-phate contuined in the property, which the Com- 
any will obtain, and the Directors invite « careful perusal of the same. 

10. ANaLrsis Or THE Prospuate.—Analyses of the Phosphate have 
een made :— 

By T. W. Perxrss, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., F'.C.5., who siates as follows :— 

“The samples of Canadian Apatite or Phosphate of Lime gave on 
analysis 67-0, 72-0, 92-0, per cent. of Basic Phosphate of Lime, and iree 
from Carbonates. 

“ (Signed) Jonn W. Perkrns, Pb.D., F.C.S.” 

By Professor CuarmMan and Joun F. Baker, who say :-— 

“ The first-class ore from this property yields 91 and 92 per cent. of 
pure Phosphate of Lime.” 

As also by Professor White, which will be found herewith. 


11. Tue Onty Contract Enterep Into.—The only contract entered 

into for and on behalf of the Company is an agreemeut, dated the 4th 
day of April, 1872, and made between John Fox Gloyn of tle one part, 
and Ebenezer Woodington, on behalf of the Company, of the other part. 
The price to be paid for the property is £90,000, of which £20,000 is 
taken in shares, and the vendor pays all expenses incurred in establish- 
ing the Company up to the date of allotment. A copy of this agreement, 
and the Memorandum and Articles of Association, can be inspected at 
the Offices of the Company, 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
» 12. ApporntmENT oF ManaGer.—The Directors have decided to 
engage the services of Dr. Edward Chapman, Professor in University 
College, Toronto, as Consulting Mining Engineer to the Company, he 
being resident so near the property. They will also engage the services 
of a thoroughly competent and reliable person to take the general 
management of the business of the Company. 

13. APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES.—Applications for Shares must be 
made in the annexed form, and transmitted, with the amount payable, 
on application to the Bankers of the Company. 

14. Deposir Returnep.—Where no allotment is made the deposit 
will be returned in full. 

15.—SaMPLes Or THE PxHospHATE.—Samples of the Phosphate may 
be seen, and analyses, with further information respecting the Company, 
obtained at the offices. 

London, 17 Gracechurch Street, E.C., Jur v Ist, 1872. 





THE COLONIAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Form OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To THe Directors ur THE COLONIAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Gentlemen.—Haviug paid to your Bankers the sum of Pounds, being £1 
per Si sre on Si: res of the COLONIAL PHosPpHATE COMPANY, LraireD, I re- 
ques: you to alle’ me that number of Shares; *»d I hereby agree to accept the 
same, or any sma!'er number that may be allottes .o me, and to pay the balance 
due thereon, accord’ 2g to ‘Le terms of the Prosp.. ‘us, dated Ist June, 1872. 


Name (in full) 
ddress 











Profession (if any) 
Date 








in full on Allotment.) 
nysel of the option to pay up in full on allotment the above 


SI*Nature .......cereeveeeeere 
(Addition to be flied up if the Applicant wishes to pay up 


I desire to ava‘! 
Skares. 








Signature 
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